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What more delicious and zest-giving 
puree can you think of than smooth, rich 
cream of tomatoes—such as Heinz pre- 
pares! 


Heinz Tomato Soup is made from 
fresh, red-ripe tomatoes, grown on our 
own farms, from seed of our own cultiva- 
tion. After removing skins, cores and 
seeds, rich, pure, sweet cream, fresh from 
the dairies, is added; then comes the 
seasoning with spices of our own grind- 
tng, so that in 


HEINZ 


Tomato Soup 


care has provided all that exacting taste 
can desire. 


After cooking in brightly burnished 
kettles, the perfect product, steaming hot, 
is conducted through silver lined tubes to 
sterilized tins of special Heinz make, in 
which the exquisite original flavor is pre- 
served to your table. 


Consider, moreover, the cleanliness of 
surroundings, the purity of materials, the 
painstaking care given to the smallest 
details—then you will understand why 
Heinz Tomato Soup is the finest it is 
possible to produce. 


30,000 visitors regis- 
tered last year to see 
the Pure Food Kitchens. 


“Tia 


Sold everywhere in tins of conve- 
nient size. Let us send yeu a 
copy of “The Spice of Life.” 


OT H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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Quaker Oats 


For health, strength and genuine satisfaction, there is no 
better New Year resolution you can make than to eat Quaker 
Oats. It is not only the best rolled oats made, but the best 
all-year-around cereal food. 


At all grocers. Large package 10 cents. 
(Except in the extreme South and Far West.) 


The Quaker Oats Company, Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 








@ BEVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


v! is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907—the most beauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day—188 pages 
—700 engravings—6 superb colored plates—6 duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Togivethiscatalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also seud free 
of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seecs contain- 
ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; 
Early Ruby Tomatoes and Henderson's Half Long Blood Beet, ina 
coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will accepted as 
a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No 
child should be without it. It affords full protection to 
lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, 
so fatal toa great many children. Get the Rubens Shirt 
at once. Take no other, no matter what any unpro- 
ressive dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it write to us. 

‘he Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 
of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 
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No Buttons. 


No Trouble. 
Patent Nos. 528 ,988—550,233. 


Made Now for 


LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes. 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies 
and misses, as well as infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool 
and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit 
from birth to any age. Sold at dry goods stores. Circu- 
lars, with price list, free. Manufacturec 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
93 Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


a ee 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
“Rubens” stamped on every garment. 











Copyright, 1906, by Cream of Wheat Co. 


Always the same wherever 
you get it—pure, delicious, 


wholesome, satisfying. 


The food of nations, 
And the Nation’s food. 
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"[ oer came a day when 
every ill thing seemed to 
assemble like vultures 
to do the faithful horses 
* harm. A sort of hoof-rot 
broke out among them. The 
grass was scanty, cold and 
watery; rain was upon their 
backs. The men were stiff and sore from | 
**bushing in’’ a long slough, and as a most | 
terrifying climax, Jack shook the last ounce of | 
flour into the pan. 

*‘Colonel,’’ he said, timorously, ‘“we have 
nothing left to eat except a few beans and some 
coffee. ’’ 

Jack fully expected his leader to rage, but 
the colonel only said, very quietly, ‘‘I’ve been 
watching you.’’ He and Mason walked aside | 
to talk. Jack perceived that they considered | 
the situation too serious to discuss in his 
presence, and their action added 
to his sense of weakness and 
despair. 

He went to bed that night filled 
with a conviction that they were 
desirous of ridding themselves of 
him. He broke out in a cold 
sweat every time he thought of 
being left alone in that terrible 
wilderness; but Mason soon re- 
turned to say, ‘‘It’s all right, | 
lad. Don’t worry. I’ll put you 
through.’’ And the boy’s fears 
fell away. 

He was awakened the next 
morning by a pistol-shot. Spring- 
ing to his feet, he looked from 
the tent door just in time to see 
one of the horses—poor faithful 
old Pete—reel and fall with a 
bullet in his head. The others 
snorted and struggled at their 
tethers, as if they feared a like 
fate, but only one other, a roan, 
with a disabled pastern-joint, met 
death at this time. 

Jack soon perceived that the 
manner of their advance was 
about to change. From his own 
horse, a noble animal, the colonel 
stripped the saddle, a heavy, cruel 
thing, and threw it under a tree. 
His tent and all extra clothing 
followed it. 

‘*We travel light to-day,’’ he 
said, with a smile. 

Mason packed his saddle-horse 
with the little food that was left, 
together with his own small tent- 
cloth and such bedding as seemed 
absolutely essential. Then turn- 
ing to Jack, he said: 

‘*Boy, you’re a light weight; 
you can keep your saddle and ride. You can 
keep the extra horse if you can hold him in 
the bunch, but don’t fall behind,’’ he said, 
warningly. 






| want them. 


**Save the beans,’’ commanded the colonel. 
**We’ll need them to-morrow.’’ 

He was strangely elated, and as he sipped 
his coffee he talked—talked as he had never 
talked in all their long journey. ‘‘We’ll over- 
haul them to-night—I feel it in my bones. 


| They are both good trailers, I grant that, but 


they’re mine! They can’t escape. If we don’t 
overhaul ’em by sunset to-night, I shall leave 
you to come on alone. My little justice court 
must take place before we reach the camp on 
the third fork. And now that we are nearly 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


“LINE UP!" CALLED THE COLONEL 


in, and as you may be witnesses of my meeting 
with these devils, [ want to tell you why I 
They were partners with my 
brother on a ranch in Colorado. They mur- 


‘*Line up!’’ called the colonel; and with a| dered him and took every cent he had, and 


stout stick in his hand he led the way into the 
forest. 

Driving the packhorse before him, Mason 
followed, and Jack, with his extra horse before 
him, brought up the rear. He understood 
now that he was facing the wildest wilder- 
ness in a cold, wet and bitter country, with 
only a tent-cloth, a blanket and a few pounds 
of food; and he realized also that, so far as the 





colonel was concerned, he was abandoned to | 
his own resources. ‘‘I must keep up now!’’ 
he said, knowing that his very life depended 
upon Mason’s help. 

They pushed on steadily and at greatly 
increased speed. The colonel seemed a man of 
iron, but Mason easily kept pace, and with | 
many a backward glance assured himself of the | 
boy’s safe progress. They slid down greasy | 
slopes and toiled up rocky hills with no appar- 
ent diminution of speed. 

To save his horse, the boy walked as often as | 
he felt able; but one of his boots, turning at the | 
heel, tortured him, and Mason, observing his | 
limp, called back, ‘‘ Stick to your saddle, | 
boy! 9 

‘*We’re within seventy miles of the river,’’ 
he explained later. ‘*‘That’s why we’re pushing | 
so hard. We must make thirty - five miles | 
to-day and as many more to- -morrow—unless | 
we overtake our men, which I think wé shall | 
do. The colonel figures they’ve lost all their | 
horses but one, and are afoot, too. You’d 
better ride as long as you can.’’ 

Jack’s ankle pained him terribly and he was | 
dizzy for lack of food, but he could not make | 
complaint so long as he was mounted and his 
companions were not. They stopped at noon 
in a thicket of juicy bunch-grass, and Mason 
brought fire-wood while Jack got out the coffee 
and a few scraps of bread he had found. 


joined this rush, thinking to lose themselves.’’ | 


Here a smile that terrified Jack lifted the 
corners of the man’s lips. 
without me. The sheriff deputized me to 


hunt ’em down, and I’ll do it if it takes a life- | 


time. ’’ 

He must have seen the horror in Jack’s eyes, 
for after a moment he added, ‘‘I am a peaceable 
man, my boy, though you may not think it. I 
have never harmed a man in my life, but I loved 
this brother; he was all I had in the world,— 
one of these truthful, easy-going souls that the 


| world misuses,—and he left a sweet wife —’’ 


He stopped here, and rose and walked away 
into the thicket to recover control of himself. 
Mason looked at Jack significantly. ‘‘I guess 
we’ve got the rights of the case now. You 
can’t blame the old nmn for feeling dark red, 


|can you? I thought there must be some per- 
| sonal reason for his hurry.’’ 


‘How do we know his story is true?’’ asked 
Jack. ‘‘Even if he is an officer, he has no 
right to kill them, has he?’’ 

‘*We’re a long way from Denver, and a good 
deal farther from Berryville, and you must re- 
member that the colonel is the responsible party. 
So long as I can keep clear of their difficulty, 
I don’t propose to mix in. We’ll have troubles 
of our own before we pull into Glenora.’’ 

As night came on, Jack began to be more 
concerned about food and lodging than with the 


| colonel’s vengeance—so coercive is nature to 


one of slender physical resource. As the stim- 
ulation of the coffee passed out of his brain, 
his awe of the mighty and inexorable wilder- 
ness came back upon him, overwhelming him, 
benumbing him. What motes men were in the 
midst of it all! He marveled that the spirit 
of revenge could so persist in the face of the 
awful silence and amid these vast spaces where 


THE LONG TRAIL 
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**But they reckoned | 


GARLAND 


the wars of nations were of no more concern 
than the birth and death of crickets. 

Spreading their tent-cloth, they crept beneath 
it and tried to sleep. As the night deepened, 
the cold air nipped keenly, but the frost had 
this virtue—it silenced the mosquitoes; and at 
last Jack dropped into sorely needed sleep. 

When he awoke, Mason sat beside the renewed 
fire. Catching Jack’s eye, he remarked casu- 
ally, ‘‘Well, youngster, it’s you and me now, 
I reckon.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ asked Jack, struggling 


to rise, so stiff and lame that he could hardly 
move. ‘‘Where is the colonel ?’’ 

“*He took his gun and my horse and left us 
about daybreak. 
up-trail, and couldn’t wait for us. He’ll meet 
us somewhere between here and the third 
fork.’’ 

There was something terrifying in Mason’s 
calm announcement, and he must have divined 
the lad’s thought, for he added: 

*“*Now don’t you worry, son; I’m going to 
stay by you till we get in, if it takes till next 
Christmas. These beans are good for three 
days’ strain—if we use ’em right; and if the 
old man doesn’t meet us, we may strike some 
other outfit with a handful of flour to spare, or 
I may get a deer. 
country, if we take time to look for it.’’ 

Jack’s hand went out in love and trust to 
meet the palm of this indomitable trailer, on 
whom he had no claim beyond that of a chance 
partnership on the road. And in this moment 
he suddenly observed how gaunt and shaggy and 
weather-beaten his friend had become. ‘‘Will 
this forest never end?’’ he fiercely cried. 

‘I’m afraid this formation covers the whole 
country,’’ Mason answered. ‘‘The open coun- 
try holds the game, but we may catch a grouse 
any time. No living thing must get by us. I’m 
boss from this on, and if we don’t live off the 
country it’ll be the fault of the climate.’’ 

So far from being weakened by this desertion 
on the part of their leader, Jack acknowledged 
a feeling of relief. They drank the soup from 
their beans, and Mason carefully divided the 
solid matter of the contents of the pot into six 
parts. One of these parts he ate slowly, telling 
Jack to do the same. ‘‘Make it go as far as 
you can, my boy,’’ he said. 

Coffee they had in abundance, and they 
finished their breakfast by taking deep drafts 
of the powerful liquid, which seemed to drive 
some of the ache from their bones. 

Mason now led the way, and Jack, abandon- 
ing one of his horses to follow if he saw fit, 






| offered a view of the country. 





Said he had a little business | 


| 
| 


There must be game in this ; ‘ 


started afoot, keeping close to the 
heels of the packhorse Billy, 
who carried nothing now but 
their scant bedding and the 
coffee-pot. 

The trail bore away to the 
northeast, over low, heavily 
wooded ridges, and at no point 
Mason admitted 
that he was ‘‘going it blind,’’ but the sun 
shone and the air seemed drier. In these 
changes was encouragement, although the signs 
of travel were now quite dim. Only one or 
two outfits were ahead of them, and the trail 
was broken by deep gullies and by marshy 
spots. 

‘“‘The old man is running desperate,’’ re- 
marked the trailer, as they descended a high 
ridge. ‘‘He had old Baldy on the lope here. 
He’s footing the bad spots and slamming the 
horse through on the easy 
places.’’ A look of sadness came 
over his face. ‘‘I reckon this will 
finish old Baldy; he can’t stand 
this pace more than one day, and 
if the colonel is off on his caleu- 
lations, he’ll be set afoot before 
sundown. ’’ 

Jack had a vision of that wild, 
plunging gallop down the marshy 
slope of the mountain. A feeling 
of repulsion toward the colonel, 
keener than anything he had yet 
experienced, rose within him. 
Old Baldy had been so gentle, so 
faithful, through their long jour- 
ney. 

At noon they ate another por- 
tion of their bean mush and drank 
deeply of their coffee, while their 
ponies fed on a few bunches of 
tall joint-grass, growing among a 
tangle of fallen tree trunks. Sud- 
denly Mason’s eye took note of 
something moving on the trail. 
Leaping to his feet, he bent to 
peer up the path under the firs. 
‘*Here comes a foot-passenger !’’ 
he exclaimed. 

**The colonel ?’’ inquired Jack. 

‘*No, it isn’t the colonel. It 
may be an Indian. No, it’s a 
white man.’’ 

Jack stepped out into the trail 
and watched the stranger, who 
was coming on in a reeling trot. 
His eyes were on the ground, and 
he did not see Mason till he called 
out: 

‘*Hello, stranger! 
you bound ?’’ 

At sound of his voice the man 
looked up, and into his haggard, 
hopeless face a light came. With mouth held 
open, as if breathless with joy, he staggered up 
and hoarsely whispered, ‘‘Say, have you any 
grub? Give me some grub. I’m starving! 
Don’t say you haven’t any !’’ he added, fiercely. 
‘*You’ve got to have some !’’ 

He made a clutch at Mason’s breast. The 
trailer caught him by the wrist, and said, 
‘*Easy now, pard! We’re down to our last 
mouthful ourselves, and just about as hungry 
as you are, but we’ll do the best we can for 
you.’”’ 

The man dropped his hand, and Mason said, 
‘* Jack, give him a little coffee.’’ 

As Jack filled the cup and handed it to the 
stranger, who gulped it greedily, Mason asked, 
‘Did you see any game as you came along ?’’ 

A cunning look came into the stranger’s 
narrowed eyes. ‘‘I saw a grouse down there a 
little way.”’ 

Mason straightened up. 
kill it?’’ 

“Didn’t have any gun. My partner took 
my gun. Give me a little grub and I’ll show 
you where I saw the bird.’’ 

**T believe he’s lying,’’ said Mason, quite as 
openly as if the man were stone-deaf. ‘‘ But 
I’ll chance my own supper on him.’’ There- 
upon he gave the stranger a few mouthfuls of 
the porridge. ‘‘Now eat slow, and tell us all 
about it.’’ 

The fellow bolted the food in silence, like a 
starving wolf, and while he ate, the two young 
men studied him. He was an ill-looking fellow, 
and when he ended by wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand, Jack was quite as preju- 
diced against him as Mason himself. His eyes 
roamed about, as-if-seeking for more food, and 
he looked often up the trail behind him. After 
a little he told his story: 

**You see, it’s like this. Three nights ago 
my partner pulled out while I was asleep, 
taking the best horse and all the grub. I fol- 
lowed along as hard as I could till my own 
cayuse fell down, and then I just turned in my 
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‘*Why didn’t you 
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tracks. I says, ‘I’m going back. I’m going! he. ‘‘This saves our lives.’? And the boy’s management. But it was all in a lifetime, 


to hit the back trail. 
outfit quicker by doing that than by going 
ahead.’ You’re the first I’ve seen.’ 





















domitable at-the moment. 
They marched as long as they felt their | 


I’ll meet some other heart threw off its gloom. Mason seemed in- and his life-insurance was big. 


So Katherine had two years of boarding- 
| school, returning for each vacation a little 


‘‘That partner of yours must be a good one,’’ | horses would stagger, and went into camp in a | daintier, a little prettier, and a little less satisfied 
‘really beautiful spot on the bank of the river, | with simple village living. And then it was | he supposed Hephzibah would be going back to 


said Mason. 
The man broke into a frenzy of hate. 
do him when I see him! He’s nothing but a | 
thief and a coward. I’ll kill him! 
like a dog on sight !’’ 
Mason stopped him. 


‘*Well, now let’s go | 


get that grouse. You’ré obliged to make good | that smell good? 


1’ kill him 


“Te | which still persisted in running the wrong way, 


|rushing ever toward the heart of the great) 
Hudson Bay wilderness. 


| Virginia’s turn. 


But Virginia tilted her classic nose at board- | 


ing-schools, and shrugged her graceful shoulders 
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day came at last. She had won no honors, but 
the old-fashioned doctor was just as proud of 
her as he had been of his family valedictorians 
of other years. That evening, when they were 
all tegether on the veranda, he told Polly that 


college with her in the autumn. 
Hephzibah was sitting on the top step, with 
| her head resting against her father’s knee. She 


As Jack was broiling one of the birds, Mason | | at colleges. She must study art. So her father | was too tired to take much part in the conver- 


sat by, snuffing the air. 


‘‘Sakes alive, don’t | sent her away to a school of design. He really | sation. 
Now, boys, we’ll eat that ‘could not have it on his conscience to let her | were watching the fireflies flashing in the thin 


about that bird, my friend, or you can’t trot | one bird to- night, and we’ll save our porridge paint pictures, he said; there were too many 


along with us.’ 

Jack did not think the fellow had seen a 
grouse, but a few moments later the sound of 
Mason’s revolver thrilled his heart with a 
promise of food, for he knew how unerring that 
weapon was in the trailer’s hands. The voice 
of the stranger was heard exclaiming, ‘‘Now, 
did I lie to you? Didn’t I tell you there was 
a bird?”’ 

Mason continued to beat up the thicket for 
half an hour, but found nothing more, and they 
all pushed on, highly elated by the change in 
the trail, which was becoming drier each mile. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon they 
came upon a few strawberries on a sunny slope 





of the river bank, and although he dared not 
stop to pick them, Jack snatched a few as he | 
passed. Their savor carried him back to his | 
home and his mother, and it was well that he | 
was out of sight of the others, for his eyes were | 
misted with tears. 

The crack of Mason’s pistol announced the | 
bagging of another grouse, and he came out of | 
the wood, holding it high in his hand. ‘‘That | 
makes us good for fifty miles of travel,’’ said 


| all their food under his own pillow, and exam- 


for a rainy day.’ 

At supper Mason drew from the straggler | 
his story. He was from Idaho, he said, and | 
had been a miner all his life. His story | 
ended in curses directed at his faithless partner | 
and in a kind of fawning gratitude toward 
Mason. 

‘*Well, now,’’ said the trailer, ‘‘I never | 
desert a man on the trail, and if you want to | 
hoof along with us we’ll break even in what- 
ever comes, but I don’t want to have your clack 
running all the time. You’d better save your 
breath. You’ll need it when you run up 
against that side partner of yours. This boy | 
and me, we’re quiet people, but a little bit | 
|nervous just now. We admire a man -~ 
stops talking once in a while.’ 

The truth was, he already despised the fellow | 
| and considered him a braggart. He took the 
precaution before he lay down to sleep to put 








ined his revolver rather ostentatiously in te 


presence of the stranger. ‘‘I take no chances 
on losing this bird,’”’ he whispered to Jack. | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HERE were 
four girls in 
the old Drew | 
homestead, | 
there where 
the prim village street meets the careless coun- 
try road with a gentle inclination, four girls 
and not one boy—which was lucky for the 
boy, the father of the four insisted. For him- 
self, Doctor Drew said, he did not mind; he 
could worry through somehow. He had been 
brought up in a family of boys, with no sisters, 
and he believed in the law of compensation. 
Retribution, he called it, on occasions. | 

**Well, anyhow,’’ Pauline flung back on wn! 
of the occasions, ‘‘girls are a 
great saving. You ought to 
be grateful to us for not 
being boys. You’d have to 
send as to college, you 
know.’”’ 

** And don’t I know that I 
have to send you?’’ he re- 
torted. ‘‘Now stay right 
where you are,’’ he added, 
in alarm. 

But Polly the studious 
had swooped and alighted on 
the back of his chair. 

**College?’’ she cried. 
‘*Po you mean it, father? 
Are you going to send us to 
college ?”’ 

“If I come out of this 
alive!’’ he gasped between 
her hugs. ‘‘Here, keep 
off !’’ as Katherine and V ir- 
ginia each appropriated a 
knee and began to bounce 
up and down. ‘‘Oh, come 
along, Hephzibah, don’t 
mind me!’’ he finished, 
hopelessly. 

Hephzibah’s head, with 
its smooth braids and crisp 
ribbons, was bending over a 
book and a sheet of paper 
on the table. The lamplight 
showed a tired, puzzled little 
face. She did not look up, 
but her busy pencil paused 
a moment, as if holding down a figure that 
might escape. ‘‘I’m not glad about going to 
college,’’ she said. ‘‘I’d rather not. 


ZT 





pencil plodded on again. 


“‘I wish you’d let me help you,’’ Polly | father read much boarding-school literature. 


pleaded. 
how.’’ 

Hephzibah shook her head. 
Polly, 
Thorne said.’’ 

““I’d rather go to boarding-school.’’ 
erine returned to the subject. 
frumps.’’ 
ger-nails with approval. 

‘*They aren’t, either!’’ cried Polly, hotly. 


‘*You know only two, and they were frumps | the horses, the servants. 


before they went to college. ’’ 
= Boarding -schools are silly,’’ Virginia began. | 
i 


<i 4 CTEM 


“DO YOU EXPECT ME TO RIDE THE 


| of Cathay,’ ’’ the doctor grinned. 

Lady Kate, only I will choose your ‘perfectly | 
It would | stunning’ school, if you don’t mind.’ 
be worse than this awful square root,’’ and the | 







in confusion. ‘‘ Fight 
it out, ladies. I’m go- 
ing to form an alli- 
ance with a peaceable 
power,’’ and he 
dropped down on the sofa beside his wife. 
Mrs. Drew smiled at Katherine. ‘‘I don’t 
exactly know what frumps are, honey,’’ she | 
drawled, ‘‘but I reckon Polly is right; they | 
are born, not made.’’ 
Rut pretty Katherine shook her head. ‘‘I’d | 
rather have one year of a perfectly stunning 


country,’’ she maintained. 


| girls, she opened a studio, 
| checks helped to support. 


poor ones in the world already. 

Virginia had talent and she worked hard. 
The promised two years stretched to three, and 
| then to four. She won several prizes and sold 
an occasional design. Finally, with three other 
which the doctor’s 


In the meantime Katherine had married, 
with much fuss and flourish; Polly had gone 


| away to college, and Hephzibah, with her skirts 


let down and her braids tied up, was toiling 
through the high school. Katherine and Vir- 


| ginia had finished the high-school course in the 


prescribed four years, phenomenal Polly in 
three years, but Hephzibah needed five. 

Little Hephzibah was slow. Yet somehow, 
to the tired doctor, there was something wonder- 
fully sweet and satisfying about this youngest 
and quietest of his daughters. ‘‘ Bless her dear 
| eyes, she’s restful !’’ he exclaimed once. 

That her sisters should be Katherine and 
Virginia and Pauline, while she was plain 
Hephzibah, had’ never, until her first day in | 
school, stirred the faintest question in the mind 
of Hephzibah Drew. And if it had, she would 
have answered it as she answered the fact that 
Katherine’s hair was yellow and curly while | 
her own locks were pale and straight. One’s 
| name belonged, that was all. 

But that first morning in school, long ago, 


temporarily upset her faith in the necessity of | 
things as they are. She came pattering home | 
with questioning in her soul, and on her face | 
the look of tears deferred. Her mother was | 


asleep in a hammock at the end of the Jong | 
veranda, but Hephzibah was not looking for | 
her mother. To the Drew children a mother | 


was a frail, beautiful being, to be loved, admired | 
and waited on, but never to be bothered. So} 
she crossed the veranda on tiptoe and ran down | 


the hall to her father’s office. 


Her father sat at his desk, writing. ‘‘Well, 


| chicken, how did school go?’’ he greeted her. 


She brushed the question aside. When tears 


|are coming, words should be used sparingly ; 
| boarding-sehool than four of any college in the | they strain the flood-gates. He must come | until I’ve made a few calls in town first. 


| with her to the minister’s while she got another 


Her eyes, when they were not closed, 


river mist down in the meadows. 

“‘T don’t want to go back with Polly,’’ she 
said, without moving. ‘‘But please let’s wait, 
dad. I’m too tired to talk about it to-night.’’ 

For answer, he took her in his arms and bore 
her straight up the stairs to her own room, 
where he put her carefully down in the big 
chair by the window. 

‘‘Now, my sweet girl graduate,’’ he said, 
opening her bed with practised hands, ‘‘it’s all 
sails set for slumberland, and bon voyage.’’ 
He lighted the candles on the dressing-table 
and drew down the shades. ‘‘I guess you’re 
all shipshape,’’ he decided, looking the room 
over. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir!’’ she laughed. ‘‘ But, O dad,’’ 
as he started for the door, ‘‘would you mind— 
that is, I think—promise you won’t laugh!’’ 
she finished, fingering her long string of pink 
corals, his graduation gift. 

He held up his hand. 
solemnly affirmed. 
| ‘*T know I should sleep better if you’d take 
those things away.’’ She indicated the school- 
books on the table, the desk, the window-sill. 

The doctor understood. ‘*‘ Of course you 
| would,’” he said, gathering the disquieting 
books up in one big armful. ‘‘They’re enough 


‘*Hope to die,’’ he 





to give a wooden Indian the nightmare. I'll 
go lose ’em somewhere. Good night!’’ 
| Hephzibah sprang up to kiss him. ‘‘Dad, 


you’re so—so comfortable |’? she cried. 


Nobody mentioned college again for a week, 
by the doctor’s order. And then one morning, 
when his phaeton appeared at the door, Doctor 
Drew found a small person, all in white from 
| her hat to her shoes, seated therein. 

**You have a permanent look,’’ he observed, 
lifting his hat as he came down the steps. ‘‘I 
infer that you are out for a drive.’’ 

‘Correct, ’’ said the small person. 
The doctor hopped. 

‘* Now,’’ Hephzibah announced, as _ they 
swung out into the street, ‘‘I am going to say 
| things to you, and you must not talk back.’’ 
**All right,’? he agreed. ‘‘Only just wait 
I’m 
| going out to the Hollow then, and you’]] have 


**Hop in.”’ 


‘* ‘Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle | name. Hephzibah was a funny name. They | | Plenty of time for your monolegue.”’ 








HORSE?" 


** All right, 


Katherine was to finish her high-school course 
| in June, and during the rest of the winter her 
At 


““Square root is fun when you know | last he decided on a school which seemed to 
| realize both his own and his oldest daughter’s 

‘‘Thank you, | somewhat different ideals. 

but I must get this one alone, Miss | 


Of course it was expensive. Things that 


| suited Katherine usually were found to be 
Kath- | expensive. 
‘College girls are | 
She was examining her dainty fin- | 


The doctor sighed a little as he realized what 
the demand upon his purse would be. He hada 
| large practice, but it took a great deal of money 
| just to keep things going, with the big place, 
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|I wish her name was Lily Belle. 


had laughed, and—the flood- | 


F. STECHER. gates broke. 
Te ee “Great Scott!’’ the doctor 
bi fi Whi, muttered, gathering the quiver- 
MMHG 9) ing little form up into his arms. 


**See here, baby, don’t you 
know that the nicest names in 
the world are those that belong 
to the nicest people?’’ He car- 
ried her across the hall into the 
library. ‘‘Your name is beau- 
tiful to me because it belonged 
to a beautiful woman once—up 
there in the picture, you know.”’ 

Hephzibah knew. She loved 
that portrait of Grandmother 
Drew above the fireplace. She 
always ‘‘chose’’ it when they 
were playing their little game, 
and she meant to have curls like 
that when she grew up, with 
a blue ribbon twisted in them, 
just like that. 

“I wonder if you won’t look 
like my mother when you’re a 
young lady,’’ the doctor con- 
sidered. Hephzibah smiled 
moistly. 

**You have her dark eyes,’’ 
he went on, finding a tiny hand- 
kerchief in a tiny pocket and 
making dabs at the wet cheeks. 
**Yes, and her—that is, light 
hair. 
her name, don’t you?’’ 

She nodded doubtfully. ‘‘But | 
Lily Belle | 
The tears | 





McGinnis is such a beautiful name. ’’ 
started again. 


table. 

**And look, chicken,’’ he said, ‘‘your name | 
is in here, but Lily Belle’s isn’t, nor Kath- 
erine’s, nor Virginia’s, nor Polly’s.’’ 

He found the place and showed it to her, 
with the words in the margin which he helped 
her to spell out: ‘‘My delight is in her.’’ 

‘*That is what your name means, dear. 
it beautiful? It means —’’ The doctor hesi- 
tated; he was not much of a preacher. ‘‘It 
means that you make us glad, youknow. Let’s 
not go to the minister’s. Let’s just keep Heph- 





And his little South- 


| ern wife was what her capable neighbors called | 


‘‘a poor manager.’’ 
In fact, she never tried to manage anything. 


| zibah, and make it come true. Shall we?’’ 

“*Yes,’? Hephzibah decided. ‘‘I like Heph- 
| Zibah better than Lily Belle. I think I do,’’ 
she added. And she marked the place in her | 


“I decline to be the seat of war!’’ Doctor The servants managed the house, and the doctor | Own little Bible with a blue ribbon like the one 
Drew exclaimed, suddenly rising to the full managed the finances, if earning the money ‘in Grandmother Drew’s hair. 
measure of his six feet one and scattering girls and cheerfully paying the bills can be termed | | Hephzibah was nineteen when her graduation 


I think you ought to keep | 


Dector Drew caught up a Bible from the | 


Isn’t 


‘‘Fire away,’’ he invited, an hour later, 
| turning the horse’s head down the river road. 
‘*‘Whew, but it’s hot!?’ He took his hat off 

| and put it in her lap. 

**Your hair is lots whiter than it was a year 
ago,’’ Hephzibah remarked. 

‘*Well, I’m a year older than I was a year 
ago,’’ he explained. ‘‘Did you ask me to come 
driving with you to make remarks about my 
personal appearance, Miss Drew ?’’ 

‘‘Dad,’’ she asked, irrelevantly, ‘‘why did 
you mortgage the house ?’’ 

Doctor Drew jumped. ‘‘How did you know 
that?’’? he demanded. ‘‘I didn’t even tell your 
mother what paper she was signing.’’ 

‘Oh, a little bird !’? Hephzibah teased. 
why did you do it, dad?’’ 

‘*Had to, chicken. It’s been costing a good 
deal to keep Virginia in New York and Polly 
in college. Then there was Katherine’s wed- 
ding last year. But don’t you worry, little 
one. Virginia is helping herself now, and 
Polly has only one more year. She’s possessed 
| to teach as soon as she’s finished college, you 
know. That mortgage will soon be disappear- 
ing like dew in the sunshine. And if anything 
should — My life-insurance is pretty big; it 
would keep you all going.’’ 

A sob caught at Hephzibah’s throat, but she 
loosened its clutch with a laugh. 

**As if a life-insurance could make up for 
you !’’ she cried. ‘‘You can’t love life-insur- 
ances, or bother them, or take them driving. A 
life-insurance couldn’t make all your sick people 
well. Now look here, Doctor Drew, and this 
is what I came driving to say, I’m not going 
| to college, and I am going to stay at home and 
| keep that life-insuranee from the door.’’ 

‘But —’’ he began. 

“*You’re talking back,’’ she reproved him. 
‘*Listen to me. If I wanted to go away to 
school it,would be different. But I don’t. I 
| hate the very sight of a text-book. I’ve grubbed 
| at the tiresome things for years, and even a 
| bookworm turns, dad.’’ 
| **But —’’ the doctor tried again. 
| “‘l’m talking,’’ said Hephzibah, severely. 
“Tf I had a talent I should want to cultivate 
it, I suppose. But I can’t play, I can’t draw, 
I can’t teach. I don’t even seem to have a 
talent for being ‘finished,’ like Katherine.’’ 

‘*But —’’ her father interposed, still hopeful. 

‘Dad,’’ she coaxed, ‘‘has every woman got 
| to study? Can’t some of us just stay home 
and be comfortable and happy? Three brilliant 
daughters ought to be enough for any man.’’ 

‘*But a cultivated woman —’’ Doctor Drew 
had reached the last ditch. 

“I?ll have my diploma framed for you to 
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look at when you feel an attack like that coming | ‘‘He shall tuck his toesies under my posies, | She gives us peas and beans at the same meal, 


on,’’ Hephzibah promised. ‘‘How long since 
you took a vacation, dad?’’ 

‘*You veer like a weathereock,’’ he dodged. 

‘*How long?’’ she persisted. 

‘*T’ve forgotten,’’ he replied. . 

‘*Beeause you’ve never had one to remem- 
ber,’’ Hephzibah explained. ‘‘Anyway, not 
since I came to live at your house. Now I'll 
tell you, we’ll just stay at home two or three 


years, until the old mortgage is paid, and we’re | 


rolling in wealth, and then we’ll take the money 
it would have cost to send me to college and go 
to Europe with it, you and mother and IL. 
Travel is as cultivating as colleges. Say yes, 
dad, please.’’ 


He turned to her, his face glowing like a| 
‘‘Have it your own way,’’ he said. | get married any day, and then what would we | I’m out of school I can do some of the things 


boy’s. 
‘*Here’s my farmhouse. I may be gone half 
an hour. Better run round a bit; it will rest 
you. I'll tie Molly.’’ 

When he came back he found the carriage 
filled with daisies. ‘‘Do you expect me to ride 
the horse?’’ he asked. 

Hephzibah stooped and lifted her flowers. 


THE OLNG on JIALES OF PEACE AND WAR 


so he shall,’’ she said. ‘‘There! Now I’ll tell 
you the rest of my plan.’’ 

‘**Great Scott, a serial story !’’ Doctor Drew 
gasped. 

‘Yes, and this number begins with a con- 
fession. Hold tight, or you’ll fallout. I would 
rather study a cook-book than—than anything, 
}and I’m —’’ 
| ‘Unnatural child!’ he groaned. 
bring my gray hairs —’’ 

**And I’m going to learn to cook,’’ she went 
on. ‘‘Aunt Melie is going to teach me. 
I broke it to her she said, ‘Laws, chile, I 
ain’t gwine have you messin’ roun’ my kitchen. 
Clare out!’ But I told her she just must. 
Nobody could cook as she did, and she might 


**You’ll 





do?’’ 
** Aunt Melie married !’’ Doctor Drew roared. 
**She’s the ugliest old — Oh, help!’’ 

**She’s going to teach me to do the marketing, | 
too,’” Hephzibah continued, ‘‘and I’m going to | 
plan all the meals. Aunt Melie’s a perfect 

| cook, but she doesn’t understand food values. 


When | 


| and rice and macaroni.’’ 
| **Food values !’’ her father murmured. 
‘*And Miss Lang is going to teach me how 
to mend as nicely as she does. Then she needn’t 
come any more. That will save a dollar and 
a half every week. She won’t miss the money, 
for several people are trying to get her. And I 
just love to sew. 
| ‘*Anything else? 
| ‘Only this. Annie’s to be married in the 
| fall, you know, and I don’t see the use of taking | 
such an expensive maid again. You pay Annie | 
| sixteen dollars a month, and Aunt Melie’s niece | 
| will come for eight. She’s only sixteen, and 
quite untrained, but she’s bright and strong, 
and I’m sure I could train her. And now that 


>»? 


| that Annie has always done, like dusting the 
parlors and waiting on mother. You’ll let me 


| try it, won’t you, dad? Mother is willing.’’ 
| ‘*And Aunt Melie,”? he supplemented. ‘‘I 
guess I haven’t much of a show. My veto 


could be overruled by a two-thirds majority. 
| Let’s see. You’re going to run the house, and 
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do the cooking and the mending and the mar- 
keting, train Jennie, perform some of Annie’s 
tasks, and — Why, I guess I’ll let James go! 
You can just as well hoe the garden and take 
care of the horses, can’t you?’’ 

**He’s only teasing us, Molly,’’ 
Hephzibah to the steady old horse. 

**Seriously,’’ the doctor objected, ‘‘you can’t 
undertake all that at once. Learn to do the 
marketing this summer, and leave the rest until 
we’ve brought the roses back into your cheeks. 
Then we'll talk about Miss Lang and Jennie.’’ 

**But I want to cook,’’ Hephzibah pleaded. 

** All right, two lessons a week,’’ he compro- 
mised. ‘‘We don’t want to encourage Aunt 
Melie to run away and get married.’’ 

They were driving into the big, cool barn, 
and Hephzibah gathered up her daisies. Doctor 
Drew sprang from the phaeton and turned to 
lift her out. For a moment he held her fast. 

“*Thank God, I can keep one daughter !’’ 


declared 


he 


said, his voice grown husky. ‘‘Child, child, 
do you remember what your name means? 
‘My delight is in her.’ There, run along, ot 


James will catch us spooning.’’ 
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OR many years Peter Be- 
noist had followed the 
river. Little by little he 
had gained a foothold as 
a trader, and now in the 

year 1811, after he had seen 

the hands of both the covetous 

Spanish and the French relax their hold on the 

wild country through which the Mississippi 

passed, he was counted a wealthy man, and 
was looking forward in the fulness of years 
and a satisfied ambition to the day when he 
should ply his perilous trade no more. Indeed, 


he told himself, this, even this, should be his | 


last trip. 

**No,’’ said he, ‘‘I shall roam the river no 
more after this trip. I’m growing old, I have 
enough, and [ shall sit down at home with the 
good madam and let the youngsters take my 
place.’’ 

It was pleasant to contemplate the future, 
and he smiled as he wove his dreams. The 
barge, a great flat boat, blunt at each end, 
seventy feet long and twenty feet wide, with 
six feet of hold and decked over, very much 
resembled the barges to be seen at this day 
in any seaport, except that a cabin rose amid- 
ships, and an oven of brick, with a glowing 
fire in it, occupied the center of the deck for- 
ward. In that oven, 
prepared all the food for the boat’s crew, 
thirty men and the captain. 


This clumsy boat, a type of scores that carried | 


the commerce of the Mississippi in those days, 
was propelled by human force. It moved slug- 
gishly and slowly against the stiff current of 
the river. No attempt was ever made, in pro- 
gressing up-stream, to travel at night. The 
strength of the crew was well spent by dusk, 
and the boat was always tied up until daylight 
broke again. 

The boat was nearing home. A few more 
days would bring it to the mouth of the Ohio, 
and from that point to St. Louis it was reck- 
oned a journey of a month or six weeks, a day’s 
journey covering from fifteen to twenty miles. 

While Benoist sat on the deck busy with his 
thoughts, his crew was ashore near at hand, 
resting round a huge fire. Some sat leaning 
against great tree trunks, others lay on heaps 
of newly fallen leaves, listening to some light- 
hearted Canadian voyageur singing a song or 
telling a story of his adventures. The camp- 
fire threw its light over the barge, showing its 
black hulk as it strained sullenly at the big 
cable that bound it to a tree. 

On the deck the setting-poles of the crew 
were piled, still wet with the recent labor. 
These poles, twenty feet long and thicker than 
a man’s arm, were used for propelling the boat. 
At the top a crosspiece was fastened, like the 
rest on a crutch, and against it the boatmen 
pressed their shoulders after setting the other 
end of the pole on the bottom of the river. 
The boatmen stood thus, in a line on each side 
of the barge, facing down-stream. 

Ata word they pushed with all their strength 
against the poles, walking the length of the 
boat. The first man to reach the stern would 


lift his pole and walk forward, again taking | 
his place in the line. Thus the broad-nosed | is 


barge was forced forward up the long, tedious 
miles of river from New Orleans to St. Louis. 
Many dangers that beset travellers on the river 
in the earlier years had been overcome. Treaties 
with the Indians, and their increasing familiar- 
ity with the ways of civilization, practically 
insured the traveller’s safety from the red men. 
The greatest menace was from bands of organ- 
ized thieves, river-pirates, men who had fled 
civilization because of their misdeeds. 


Many of these bands lived by robbing mer- | 


chants who passed up and down the Mississippi, 


or furnace, the cook | 





night by the boatmen to prevent being 


perhaps slain. Peter Benoist’s long experience 
on the river led him to believe that he was 





He had in a measure relaxed his 
| watchfulness, because he felt safe. 
| In the hold of his barge he carried 
a rich cargo, one of the richest in 
| all his prosperous years. 
“It would not do for the thieves 
' to get at it,’’ said he, starting from 

his pleasant fancies. Presently he 

heard Dan Gibbs set up a tune on 
| his fiddle, and saw uncouth forms 
shambling and rollicking about the 
near-by fire, and he smiled, believ- 
ing that all was well, then fell into 
a doze. 

The motion of the barge and the 
sound of feet tramping its decks 
woke him. He started to his feet, 
to be seized by the shoulders and 
| forced down into his chair again. 
A loud laugh and a command to 
| be quiet was the only answer he 
| received to his inquiries. He could 
see men at the poles and others at 
| the sweep astern, with which the 
barge was steered, and he could see 
the light from the camp-fire of his 
crew far away on the shore which 
the barge was leaving, and could 
hear their shouts. 

The man who had forced him to 
resume his chair quickly bound him 
to it, and the barge was taken 
across the river and poled up a 
small creek, which emptied a few 
miles below the point where the 
capture was made. 

When the barge had been safely 
moored, the seven desperate rascals, river-pirates 
of the worst type, gathered round Benoist. 

‘*We cut you loose while your men was 
havin’ a dance on shore,’’ said one, holding a | 
flaming pine-knot near Benoist’s face. ‘‘Say, 
that feller can fiddle. All I could do to keep 
from dancin’ myself.’’ The others laughed, 
and the spokesman rapped his heels on the | 
deck as if still under the influence of Dan 
Gibbs’s breakdown. 

**Cap’n,’”’ said he, suddenly pausing in his 
clumsy antics, ‘‘have you got any speerits on 
board. o’ this here boat?’’ 

Benoist did not reply. He knew the ways 
of river-men generally, and of these desperadoes 
especially. Liquor, he knew, was responsible 
for their degraded condition in the majority of 
cases, and liquor was the blight that obscured 
their lives like a cloud. They would ransack 
the barge in search of it before going on. 

**T say, cap’n,’’ repeated the ruffian, ‘‘have 
you got any speerits on this here boat?’’ 

**T suppose you’ ll find it soon enough if there 
.’’ Benoist replied. 

‘*Well, cap’n, to save time an’ trouble lookin’ 
for it, s’pose you up an’ tell where it is,’’ said 
the desperado, cutting the rope which held | 
Benoist to the chair. 

Benoist refused, and they bound him again 
and threw him to the deck. 
the barge, three in number, were mere trap- 
doors, fastened with strong hinges on one side 
and padlocks on the other. The only entrance 
to the hold was through one of the hatches. 

Benoist’s pockets were searched, his keys 
| secured, and one of the hatches opened. The 








and guards were always stationed at | 


surprised, set upon and robbed, and | 


well past the country plagued by these robbers. | 
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“COME ON, OLD MAN,... 
GOT IT HID.” 


The hatches of | 






door could not be thrown out on the 


| deck, owing to the freight carried 
there. A man was left on deck to 


| guard Benoist, while the others, with blazing 
torches, clambered down into the packed hold. 
Benvist heard them moving boxes and casks, 


|as they delved toward the bottom of the barge 

through the closely packed merchandise. He 
| knew that they might search in vain in the 
| hold. The only liquor on board was in the 
| flask of his medicine-chest. Liquor among 
| bargemen was like powder in a pile of burning 
| brands. 

Every little while the man who stood guard 
| over Benoist would go to the open hatch and 
ask impatiently if they had yet discovered the 
spirits. 

At last he grew tired of waiting, stood his 
gun beside a barrel, and joined his comrades. 

No sooner was his head out of sight below 
the deck than Peter Benoist, although bound 
hand and foot, began to roll himself cautiously 
toward the open hatch. Once one of the des- | 
peradoes came up for more torches, and bent | 
above Benoist, who remained quiet when he | 
heard him coming. 

**Come on, old man,’’ said the fellow, 
us where you’ve got it hid. Come on. 
you’ll tell us an’ I’ll cut you loose.’’ 

Benoist refused to speak, and the man, cursing 
him and threatening, went below again. Slowly 
| the captain worked his way to the unguarded 
hatch, turned his back, braced his bound feet | 
against the big trap-door where it leaned against | 
some boxes, gathered all his strength, and 
threw it forward into place. 
| The robbers had packed boxes and bales of 
| merchandise into the opening behind them, and 

it was some time before they could crawl to the 
hateh. Before they reached it and heaved 
'against it with their backs, believing the wind 
had blown it shut, Benoist had rolled his 


“tell | 
Say | 








TELL US WHERE YOU’ 


|demanded of such 


weight upon it, and had passed 
the bow of the lock through the 
staple with his teeth. 

It was an hour or more before 
he succeeded in freeing his hands 
of the clumsy knots. Beneath 
him in the hold the robbers 
were working hard to break their 


way out. They had cleared a 
space and were attempting to 


batter the hatch open by swing- 
ing some heavy piece of merchandise against it, 
a keg of fish, Benoist thought. 

With every blow the hinges started and the 
good oak of the hatch shivered, 
but the robbers could not deliver 
a square blow, being obliged to 
strike above their heads. Luckily 
for Benoist, they did not succeed 
in breaking out before he had use 
of his hands and feet. 

As soon as he was free, he 
secured the gun the guard had left 
near at hand, pounded on the 
deck with it, and commanded 
them to be quiet. 

‘‘If you break out,’’ said he, 
“I shall shoot you as you put 
your heads up. You are safe 
down there. Be still.’’ 

Benoist piled heavy boxes and 
barrels above the hatch, then 
went to his cabin for his own 
gun and ammunition. As fast 
as he could load he fired the piece, 
the sound roaring and echoing 
through the woods. After a while 
he heard shouts, faint and far 
away, in answer to his signal. 
It was his men, he knew, but 
the river stretched between them, 
and they had no means of pass- 
ing it. 

**They will devise some way 
of reaching me,’’ he said, and 
kept on loading and firing at 
intervals. 

The sun was well up when 
four of his crew found him. They 
had made a raft of brushwood, 
placed their clothing upon it, and 
swimming easily with the current, had crossed. 
They berated themselves for allowing the 
pirates to carry him off, but Benoist stopped 
their mouths with a word. 

“IT am the captain,’’ he said. ‘‘I am to 
blame. A watch should have been set.’’ 

‘*Where are they?’’ the men asked. ‘‘Have 
they taken all they wanted and gone? 

**They are here,’’ Benoist replied, stamping 
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the deck. ‘‘Providence delivered them to me, 
although I was flat on my back and bound. 


Remove those barrels, and we shall have help 
to take the barge across the river and gather 
the rest of the crew. 

. One by one the pirates were taken from the 
hold and disarmed. When they all stood on 
deck, Benoist said: 

‘*You are going to pay dearly for your work 
last night, the heaviest penalty that could be 
men as you. It is my 
intention to hold you and compel you to work 
for me until you have repaid me by your serv- 
ices all you have damaged me. You brought 
me here; now fall to with the poles and take 
me back.’’ 

It was a sullen crew, but Benoist stood by 
with his gun to put new life in them when 
they evinced a desire to lag. The crew was 
picked up and the interrupted voyage resumed, 
the prisoners working at the poles, subjects 
of many a crude joke, and driven with un- 
sparing hand by Capt. Peter Benoist. At night 
the captives slept under a guard of two men, 
too tired and spiritless to attempt to escape, even 
if opportunity had presented. 

The time passed uneventfully as they toiled 
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up the broad river. Day by day it was the 
same. ‘The silent, pulseless current swept in 
unmeasured strength out of the north, bordered 
by forests that had not yet echoed the death- 
blow of the ax. 


Here and there, far apart and painfully | 
lonely, were crude cabins of hunters and trap- | 
| delay and inconvenience you caused me down | 


pers, and at all times, as the barge followed 
the shallow water inshore, the flight of startled 
beasts could be heard. At night the shrill pipe 
of water-fowl and the strident bark of the great 
timber-wolf were the only sounds that fell upon 
the wooded world. It was a land asleep, keep- 
ing its rich heart for the plow, its deep soil | 
waiting for the corn. 

One afternoon, as the barge was approaching 
the mouth of the Ohio, when the thin blue 
veil of Indian summer was hanging in the 
distance between the trees, Peter Benoist was 
startled by a confused clamor among the crew. 
He ran to the deck from his cabin, to be 
assailed by questioning cries, and to see his 
crew standing in idle amazement, their setting- 
poles trailing in the water at the side of the 
barge. 

‘*Look, captain, what is it?’’ they asked. 


‘‘What kind of a boat is this coming down the | * 


river ?’’ 

Benoist saw a white craft that stood high out 
of the water, with a chimney in the center of 
its deck emitting smoke, and a great, partly 
covered paddle-wheel on each side, which smote 
the water with a sound that could be heard 
half a mile, bearing down-stream toward them. 
Above the confusion rose a sound like the 
breathing of some gigantic beast, a hissing and 
snorting that reverberated among the trees, and 
caused even the birds to flee. 

‘A steamboat!’’? he shouted, plucking off 
his hat and waving it above his head. ‘‘The 
first on the Mississippi !’’ 

The strange vessel came on, as it appeared to 
the bargemen, with incredible speed. Although 
it was, in fact, a slow, crude 
boat, to them it seemed a mag- 
nificent palace, floating by some 
magic power. As it passed, a 
bell on the deck was rung in 
greeting, and the barge crew 
shouted an answering salute. 

It was the message of the new 
order of things to the old, the 
foreword of a new era in river 
navigation. 

The vessel passed, breasting 
the water grandly, rolling a 
great wave from each side of 
her prow. The swell lifted the 
barge, heavy and cumbersome 
as it was, and rocked it like 
a chip. 

In gilt letters on the steamer’s 
side those who were able to read 
saw the words New Orleans as 
she glided by, bound for the city 
at the South, the name of which 
she bore. 

**Yes,’’ said Peter Benoist, 
as the steamer passed from sight 
round a bend in the river and 
his men once more took up their 
heavy task, ‘‘this will be my 
last trip. The day of the barge 
is passing, and soon the steam- 
boats will rush up and down 
the river, covering the distance 
between North and South in 
weeks where we require 
months. ’’ 

He could not realize that the 
time would come when the trip 


would be made between St. Louis and New| From a box in the squat tool-shanty he took | for a moment dumfounded. 


Orleans by the count of days. 

The New Orleans held her stately way 
southward, destined to be tried to her utmost 
by the elements before she should reach her 
destination. 

As if resenting the temerity of man in thus 
entering its ancient domain, nature appeared 
to do all within its power to destroy the first 
steam-vessel that navigated the Mississippi. 
The first night the vessel spent on the waters 
of that stream the memorable earthquake of 
1811 occurred. 

In this terrific convulsion of nature the water 
of the Mississippi was stemmed by the shifting 
of the bed of that mighty river, and hurled 
back like a puny rivulet. Square miles of land 
sank out of sight in a moment, not even a 
branch of the tall trees growing upon it remain- 
ing above the water that rushed in from the 
river. Waves as turbulent as those encountered 
at sea roared up the river, tearing trees up 
by their roots and rolling them like weeds 
into masses of riven limbs and _ splintered 
trunks. 

Through this heart-chilling trial the New 
Orleans passed in safety, and arrived at her 
destination in due time. This pioneer vessel 
was built at Pittsburg, and was owned and 
commanded by one Captain Roosevelt, a great- 
great-uncle of Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States. 

Peter Benoist and his men also lived through 
that night of terror. They reached St. Louis 
as the winter was coming on, and there, as 
the barge lay alongside the wharf, Benoist 
called his men before him to receive their 
wages and to bid them farewell. The seven 
bandits, uncertain of their fate, meek and 
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| with empty kerosene can one 








unresisting in their strange surroundings, stood 
apart, awaiting his final word. 

After Benoist had paid his last man and 
shaken him kindly by the hand, he summoned 
the outcasts. 

‘*T find,’’ said he, ‘‘on summing it all up, 
that you have well repaid me for whatever 


the river. That is all forgotten, and I shall 
bid you all adieu with a little bit of money in 
each man’s hand.’”’ 

As he spoke he gave to each of them a gold 
piece, and when he reached the last of them, 
he said: 

**Now go. 


With this money under your feet | 


to keep you from slipping back into your old 
habits, you may begin as honest men.’’ 

They went ashore without a word, their 
heads bowed as if they had listened to a ‘bene- 
diction. Whatever their misdeeds had been, 
| they seemed chastened. They parted with no 
token of regret or word of farewell, each man 
taking a different way from that chosen by his 
fellow. 

Peter Benoist followed the river no more, 
but he lived in honor and peace long enough 
to see the day when half the commerce of a 
“nation was carried up and down the great 
| stream in vessels surpassing in grandeur and 
speed the wildest fancy of his dreams. 


A DIFFERENCE ON DYNAMITE 


Cd ae tesa BARNES 410) 


O Jim Carrigan, the big 
red-faced contractor on 
the railroad cut through 
Horseback Ledge, came 
Padrone Angelo Valente 


snowless December 
morning. ‘‘How heata dynamita?’’ asked he, 
in tones of despair. ‘‘Oil for stove all gone.’’ 

‘*Borrow some of Murphy at the east end. 
If he hasn’t any, try Jenson.’’ 

‘‘Murphy no gotta more than ’nough for 
self, nor Jenson, neither. I go to town to 
buy ?”’ 

That meant a wait of at least an hour, and 
perhaps a good deal longer. In a half-hour 
twenty-four holes would be ready for loading. 
It was Saturday forenoon, and time was pre- 
cious. 

Carrigan picked up an old grain-bag in which 
the dulled drills were carried to be sharpened. 


biting, 


“WHO OWNS THIS OUTFIT, ANYWAY? WHO'S HIRING THESE 
MEN, AND YOU, TOO?” 


| two dozen eight-inch sticks of dynamite, rolled 
in oiled paper, and looking for all the world like 
lemon - yellow molasses candy. He dropped 
them into the sack. 

‘Take this to the engine-house, and tell 
Drew to let you put it on the boiler,’’ he said, 
with decision. 

Valente swung the bag over his shoulder and 
scrambled up the ladder. 

The survey for the new railroad had called | 
for a cut one thousand feet long and eighty 
deep through solid feldspar. The general con- 
tractors were driving the work. Three ‘‘gangs,’’ 
one at each base of the ridge and one on the 
backbone, were making havoe with steam and 
dynamite. 

Carrigan’s subcontract allotted him the center 
of the ledge. In his employ were an engineer, 
Morrison Drew; a fireman, Frank Hix; and | 
forty Italian laborers. Already they had 
blasted a pit fifty feet deep. 
stood the boiler-house and derrick, and near by 


ran a temporary track, on which the rock was | 


hauled off as fast as it was hoisted out. The 
boiler furnished steam to the hoisting-engine, 


to the pump that freed the pit of water, and to | 


the three drills chugging away at the hard feld- 
spar. 

Zero weather made it necessary to heat the 
explosive before it could be used ; 
been done by a pail of hot water on an oil- 
stove. 

As the ‘‘boss’’ was deciding where to start 
his next line of holes, his ears were greeted by 
the sound of excited talk from the boiler-house. 
Then down the ladder came Angelo again, bag 
on shoulder. 

‘*Here, you, what are you bringing that 
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On the brink | 


and this had | 


preterm back for?’’ demanded 
Carrigan, angrily. 

‘*Engineer tell me no put it 
on boiler,’’ whimpered Valente. 

‘*What!’’ shouted the con- 
tractor. ‘‘ Let me talk to him!’’ 

As fast as his two hundred 
and twenty pounds would permit, he puffed 
up the ladder and stormed into the boiler- 
house. 

‘*What’s this I hear?’’ he bellowed to Drew, 
a small, dark-haired young man. ‘‘Did you 
tell Angelo he couldn’t warm this dynamite on 
the boiler ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I did,’’ replied the engineer. 

“Didn’t he tell you I sent him up with 
it?’’ 

**Yes,’’ returned Drew, ‘‘but I thought you 
hadn’t considered the matter carefully enough 
when you gave him his orders. I’m _ not 
ashamed to say that I’m afraid of the stuff; 
and I don’t think you can be | 
any too careful with it. It seems 
to me that it’d be a good deal 
better to take an hour or so to 
send a man to Weston rather 
than to render your boiler insur- 
ance void and risk the life of 
everybody on the job””’ 

‘*Haven’t I handled dynamite 
before you were born, and never 
had an accident yet? Put that 
bag on the boiler, Angelo. ’’ 

‘*Not while I’m responsible 
for this machinery,’’ was 
Drew’s firm response. 

The contractor flushed with 
anger. ‘‘Who owns this outfit, 
anyway? Who’s hiring these 
men, and you, too? You know 
altogether too much, young man, 
to be wasting your time round 
here. You’re discharged ; you’ll 
get your pay-check to-night. 
This plant’s under your control, 
Hix. You can run it all right, 
can’t you?’’ 

*‘Sure!’’ said Hix, briskly. 
He was older than the engi- | 
neer, and had always been a} 
little jealous of him. 
snatched the bag from the Ital- 
ian’s hands and laid it on the 
boiler. 

**T’ll send one of the men up | 
to fire for you,’’ he said, and | 
flung out of the door without | 
another ‘look at Drew. 

The discharged engineer stood | 
It is not pleasant | 
to be thrown out of one’s position just because 
| one has been overfaithful to duty. Drew took 
off his working-suit, and began to make his 
few belongings into a bundle. 

Hix busied himself about the machinery. 
After his first elation at being promoted, he 
felt sincerely sorry for Drew, and also a little | 
| apprehensive regarding his new responsibility. 
| He ventured a few questions about the hoister. | 
His former chief answered them cheerfully. 
He bore no malice against Hix. Then, as | 
a short, stout Italian appeared in the doorway, 
he picked up his bundle and went out. He 
had no definite plans as yet, but thought that 
he would call on the engineer at the east end 
| of the cut. 

A train of empty cars now backed in on the 
| Spur, and for the next twenty minutes Hix was 
busy at the engine, hoisting out and dumping 
| drags as fast as the Italians could load them. 
His green fireman, zealous to furnish plenty of 
| steam, kept up a roaring blaze in the fire- 
box. 

On the bottom of the pit Carrigan directed 
| the loading of the drags, a task that his slight 
| knowledge of Italian rendered by no means 
| easy. 
| ‘*Them dagoes’ll wear me clean out!’’ he 
muttered. Now that his fit of anger was over, 
he felt sorry that he had discharged Drew. 
|The holes were ready for the dynamite. He 





wanted to see how his new engineer and fire- | 


man were getting on, so he decided to go up 
for the explosive himself. 

Just as the last car was loaded, a sheet of 
flame burst from the boiler-top. Almost fainting 
with terror, Hix realized that the overheated 
plates had ignited the contents of the bag. 


Carrigan | 





With a wild yell of alarm, he bolted from the 
building, followed by the Italian; nor did the 
two stop running until they had put a safe 
distance between themselves and the threatening 
danger. 

Carrigan had just set foot on the bottom of 
the ladder when he heard running feet above 
and Hix’s panic-stricken yell: 

‘*The dynamite’s afire !’’ 

The shout fell like the trump of doom on the 
workers penned in the pit. An explosion would 
send building, machinery and loaded cars hur- 
tling down upon them. And not a man would 
escape death or maiming. 

All the strength went out of the big boss’s 
legs, and he wilted on the feldspar. Round 
him the shrieking Italians scurried frantically. 
Some flattened themselves behind boulders. 
Others vainly tried to climb the steep walls. 
But not one dared to approach the ladder at 
the top of which stood the engine-house, with 
the smoke streaming from its windows. 

With an effort Carrigan pulled himself 
together. He had courage enough. With 
trembling limbs and pasty face he began climb- 
ing in the direction of the peril. He knew that 
nothing could be expected from Hix or the 
Italian. Oh, if he had not been so hasty in 
discharging Drew! 

The former engineer was just returning from 
the eastern end of the cut. He was about a 
hundred feet away when the fleeing men burst 
from the building, and the smoke and flame 
proclaimed what had happened. He instantly 
understood the situation. For a moment he 
hesitated. Why should he, a man discharged 
unjustly for trying to prevent this very catas- 
trophe, risk his life for a crowd of foreigners? 
Then, as a full perception came of what an 
explosion would mean to the men trapped in 
the gulf below the loaded cars, he started for 
the house on the run. 

Inside was a smoky darkness, lighted by 
flame-jets leaping from boiler-top to ceiling. 
| A strong sulphurous smell pervaded the air. 
The rafters were charring. The windows 
were covered with a black, greasy soot. Down 
the steel plates and into the cinders below was 
trickling a melted mass of deadly explosive. 

Drew’s head was cool and clear. He was 
familiar with the freakiness of burning dyna- 
mite. It might consume itself harmlessly, or 
at any second a thunderclap might come that 
would wipe out the entire plant and kill every 
man in the vicinity. 

Standing on an empty box close to the boiler, 
he reached up, and with his gloved hands 
brushed aside the charred folds of the bag. 
Grasping two blazing sticks, he ran a hundred 
feet from the building, and laid them carefully 
on the ground. Then back he hurried for 
another pair. Until the last of the dynamite 
was carried out and extinguished the danger 
would not be over; for a single stick might do 
nearly as much damage as all. 

A pail of water caught his eye as he entered 
the house the second time. He laid the next 
two sticks on the brick hearth, and poured a 
thin stream on their flaming ends. They sput- 
| tered and crackled ominously, and he desisted, 
| fearing that even such slight confinement of the 
| explosive might bring about the very catastrophe 
he was trying to avert. 

Again he began to carry out the fiery torches. 
He worked alone. The locomotive engineer 
|and the brakeman who coupled the cars had 
|run for their lives. From a distance Hix and 

the Italian watched him, but offered no aid. 
As he was hurrying back to the boiler-house 
'for the fifth time, Carrigan’s pallid face ap- 
peared above the ladder top. Drew spoke to 
| him sharply : 

‘‘Get away from here, if you value your 
life !’’ 

The boss meekly tottered aside without dis- 
puting his former employé. 

The flames had eaten through Drew’s gloves, 

and hjs skin was scorched by the hot, sticky 
paste. He did not dare stop to remove it. 
Soldiers have passed through the thick of great 
| battles and not been in half the peril this 
|man encountered in the performance of what 
| he deemed his duty. Back and forth he ran, 
| the flaming brands ever growing shorter. Fi- 
| nally the last one had been safely carried out, 
and had burned itself to harmlessness on the 
| ground. 

Then Drew began to put out the fire in the 
roof of the engine-house; and Hix and the 
Italian, sure that all danger was now over, 
came back to help him. Carrigan came up, 
too, and looked on without saying anything. 
After the smoking rafters had been well 
drenched, Drew bathed his parched, grimy 
hands, and turned to go; but the boss stopped 
him. 

‘Drew,’’ he said, ‘‘I was a fool and worse 
to put that stuff on the boiler, and I ask your 
pardon. You’ve got me out of a tight place 
jat the risk of your own life. Will you take 

the job again at an advance of ten dollars a 
|month, with the undérstanding that you are 
to have complete control of this boiler-house? 
I won’t step my foot into it, unless you tell me 
I may.”’ 

**T don’t object,’’ replied Drew. 

*‘One thing more,’’ said Carrigan. 
you shake hands with me?’’ 

The engineer held out his scorched fingers to 
| the contractor. 
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OME years ago in one 
of the great cities there 











was held a banquet, at- 
Fa tended by a number 
“—— Of prominent business men. 


repast was over the band played ‘‘ America,’’ 
and the audience stood and sung the familiar 


because of the default of the law-abiding. 
| ‘To combat the things of evil, men of courage 








life and that dishonor in public 
life—a firm resolve that gov- 
ernment shall be representa- 








After the | have strength in politics or grafters rule, it is| make for themselves. The rule of law means 


the reign of the people, for a majority of the 
people make the laws. 


words. As the last strains of the song died | are wanted to stand in the front ranks of truth! It is usually more difficult, however, to get 


away, one of the men, with tears trickling 
down his cheeks, said, ‘‘Oh, that I could die 
for my country !’’ 

Just three weeks after that this same man 
was cringing at the feet of justice, confessing 
that he had bribed an entire municipal assembly 
to purchase a railroad franchise ordinance. 

This man seemed anxious to die for his coun- 
try, but his conduct showed he had been un- 
willing to live for his country. He aspired to 
be a patriot of war, and he was in fact a 
traitor of peace. He was but a type of many 
other men a few years ago, before the great 
awakening of the American conscience. 

Under the inspiration of the spirit of civic 
righteousness now abroad, we are learning that 
the man who lives for his country may be as 
much of a patriot as he who dies for it. It 
should not be forgotten that there may be as 
much patriotism in giving one’s time to the 
improvement of civic conditions and in electing 
good men to office as in baring one’s breast to 
the bullets of the public enemy. 

The country needs patriots of peace as well 
as patriots of war. It may not fall to the lot 
of many to go to battle under the flag, but every 
young American can rest assured there is a place 
for him in civie life where he can be of service. 

It is the every-day patriotism on which the 
safety of the republic rests, not that which lies 
dormant until thrilled by flying banners and 
martial music. Yet history shows that the 
great republics of old—Rome, Carthage, Athens, 
Florence, Venice — were overthrown through 
corruption in times of peace. 

‘*How can I live for my country ?’”’ the young 
man asks. He may reside in a rural district, 
where the opportunities are few for doing 
anything; he may live in the teeming city, one 
among so many that he feels lost and helpless 
when he tries to be of service. 

There was a country boy once who had no 
advantages of education, who was of what he 
termed ‘‘common’’ origin, in a new country 
with rough surroundings. His environment 
eould hardly have been more discouraging. 
He wanted to serve his country, yet opportunity 
seemed lacking. He did not waste time deplor- 
ing his situation; he did not exhaust his 
energies in dreaming of the impossible nor in 
waiting to ‘‘hit the high places.’’ He did 
what he could among those with whom he 
came in contact. Step by step he rose, and 
to-day the name of Abraham Lincoln is honored 
wherever the English language is spoken. 


When the People are Aroused. 


"TD vee: never was a time when real men 
were needed more than now. The need 
is for more men in public affairs influ- 
enced alone by the public good, and 
fewer of those who are in politics for 
revenue only. I do not refer to men in public 
office alone. It is a mistake to suppose that one 
must hold public office to serve his country. It 
is just as essential to good government for private 
citizens to discharge the duties resting upon them 
as it is for officials to carry out faithfully their 
obligations in the public service. For the great- 
est obstacle in the way of good government— 
government that represents the best there is, 


not the worst there is—is the inactivity of good | 


citizens. 


When these disregard their obligations to their | 
country they leave control to undesirable ele- | 
ments. These demand of those elected to repre- | 


sent the people that they be served even if the 
public interests suffer. If an official refuses 
to prostitute his trust, he is put under the ban 
of their disapproval, and forever after that 
debarred from holding’ public office—that is, 
if these elements have their way. But they 
are swept aside when the people are aroused. 
No matter how strong the lawless may be, their 
strength does not amount to much when it comes 
in contact with an aroused public conscience. 
This was demonstrated in the elections of 
1905. Wherever the issue was made between 
the law and the lawless, the law was triumph- 
ant. What was done in Philadelphia, in 
Cincinnati and in Pittsburg can be done every- 
where. The people of any locality can over- 
throw civic evils whenever they wish, and can 
secure a government just as good as they want 
to make it, or as bad as they permit it to become. 
There is hardly a community in all the coun- 


try where the law-abiding people are not in | 


the majority. They are generally quiet, though, 
while the lawless are usually so vociferous as 
to deceive many as to their number. A dozen 
lawbreakers can make more noise than five 
hundred law-abiding citizens. 


Go wherever you will, whenever the lawless | 


wanted to meet the sophistries of error and the 
subtle attacks of the enemies of the people’s 
welfare. Soldiers of duty are the greatest need. 


Luke Varnum’s Service. 


because he could not go to fight the) 
Hessians, as many of his companions 
had done. Some soldiers rode up to the 


was any one there who 
could shoe a_ horse. 
The boy replied, ‘‘I 
think I can.”’ 

When the horse was 
shod, one of the men 
said, ‘‘ Boy, no ten men 
who have left you to- 
day have served their 
country as you have.’’ 

If Luke Varnum, the 
lame boy, had not been 
in the  blacksmith’s 
shop that day Colonel 
Warner’s horse could 
not have carried him so 
swiftly as to arrive just 
in time to save the 
Battle of Bennington. 
The boy was denied 
the privilege of fighting 
in battle, but in doing 
the duty that was near- 
est he performed a 
greater service. This 
story illustrates how 
we may, in longing for 
opportunities that are 
beyond us, neglect the 
present duties on which our destinies may turn. 

There is a solemn duty for every man in this 
republic. This is a government, in theory, of | 
the people, for the people and by the people. | 
Tf it is not so in fact anywhere the people are | 
to blame. Whenever corruption grows up it is | 
not because the people govern, but because they 
do not govern, through indifference. 

I wish the duties of citizenship were taught 
to the young more in every school, so that all 
might appreciate what it means to be an Amer- 
ican citizen. 
make money at the expense of the common 


moting the public good. Those who understand 
the relation of the common good to the indi- 
vidual interest should inculcate among the 
people the supreme value of this doctrine. 

It would be well to have the pupils rise in 
their places each morning and put the question, 
‘‘How can man serve his best interest?’’ and 
then give the answer, ‘‘Man serves his best 
interest by promoting the common good.’’ 

This idea is the foundation of character- 
building, and is a most important subject of 
education. In a monarchy all authority is in 
the crown, and is delegated by the king to those 
beneath. In a republic such as ours the people 
| are sovereign. Each American is one-seventy- 
five-millionth of a sovereign on the throne of 
American manhood. It may seem small, but 
it marks the difference between the citizen and 
the subject. 

Men have died and millions have been spent 





and we would give up our lives rather than lose | 
it. Yet there are many who do not appreciate 
the privilege of citizenship and are unmindful 
of its responsibilities. Some may think if the | 


evils could not exist. But they have a portion 
of the responsibility now. Are they faithful to 
that trust? He that is faithless with a portion 
cannot be trusted with the whole. 


A Priceless Privilege. 


HAVE sometimes thought that those | 
I men who thrill with patriotic fervor at 
the thought of going to war and fighting 
for their country, and then forget to take 
part in the selection of those who repre- 
| sent the people in official capacity, might prize 
the priceless privileges of citizenship more if 





| restoration. 


The enemies of peace must always be con- | 


tended against. The greatest enemies to a 
representative government are those who pro- 
mote lawlessness. Ina republic the government 
rests entirely upon the law, which the people 


and repel the assaults of the enemy; men are | 


NE day in the Revolutionary War a) 
lame blacksmith’s boy was disconsolate | 


shop in great haste and wanted to know if there | 
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The selfish people who would | 


good are morally blind, and cannot appreciate | 
how the individual serves his interest by pro- | 


in order to give us the right of free citizenship, | 


government were left entirely to them, public | 


they could see how those who lose it beg for its | 


good laws enforced than it is to enact them. 
Laws which have been made to please the moral 
element have been left unenforced, to please the 
immoral element. The law is merely a weapon 
| in the hands of officials, for without officials to 
execute them, laws would be as useless as can- 
| non in war without men. We need more respect 
for existing laws rather than new laws. 

The only way the people can govern is 
through the laws made by their representatives. 
| If these laws are not obeyed, then instead of a 
government by the people, there is a government 
by those with wealth or influence enough to 
obtain official nullifica- 
tion of laws. The time | 
will come when official 
oath-breaking will no 
more be submitted to 
than official grafting. 
The lawlessness of 
dramshop - keepers, of 
dive-keepers or of 
trusts should not be 
countenanced any more 
than train-robbery or 
any other crime. 

The laws of a state 
are the life of that} 
state, and no man loves | 


erately disobeys her 
laws. Some oppose the | 
enforcement of a law 
because they allege 
publie sentiment is 
against the law. The 
only correct way to 
determine public senti- 
ment is by the expres- 
sion of the people’s 
will through the law- 
making body. If there 
is not enough public sentiment to repeal a law 
it cannot be against public sentiment. This 
so-called public sentiment urged against the 
| enforcement of any law can usually be found to 
| be the clamor of the lawless element and those 
| having especial interests to serve by violating 
| the law. 
| Until 1901 the laws against bribery in all the 
| states were considered dead letters. For the) 
hundred years preceding there had been only 
some thirty-four cases of bribery reported. 

At last came the revelations, and the people 
| awoke to the realization of the fact that bribery 
is treason. They learned that no government 
can long exist where official acts can be bought 
| and sold like merchandise. They realized that 
| a government by ‘‘graft’’ was a government by 
| venal wealth and not by the people. They 
| saw the offense in all its enormity, and from 
one end of the land to the other there was an 
awakening on this subject. Now everywhere 
officials are made to give an account at the bar 
of publie opinion for all official acts, and those | 
who prostitute their trust and sell the powers 
that belong not to them but to the people, are 
being made to answer for their offenses. 

This civic awakening to the necessity of 
stamping out the things that dishonor in public 
life and the things that oppress in private life, 
the revelations of public corruption and of 
private grafting, do not indicate a moral degen- 
|eration, but a moral regeneration. They do 
not mean that men are worse, but that men are 
better. They show that the new inspiration is | 
to get right rather than to get rich. 

The American people had been so busy with 
| other things for seventy-five years that they 
‘had little time to devote to civic ideals. For 
| thirty years prior to the Civil War public atten- | 
tion was fixed on the question of slavery. There 
was no time to consider other questions. For 
nearly forty years after the Civil War public | 
thought was engaged in the settlement of the 
| great questions arising out of that fierce conflict. 

While the people’s minds were directed to 
other matters, they were oblivious to the sowing 

of the seed and the gradual development of the | 
| harvest of graft. At last the fact became known 
| and the knowledge spread that this civic disease | 
was rife in many municipalities. 

At first it was thought that this condition 
was confined to the cities. Then came another 
awakening, and the people learned that some 
state and national officials were forgetting their 

| high trusts and were becoming involved in the | 
meshes of greed. 

The remedy for public and private corruption 
has been found in the conscience of the people. 
The moral revival that is now going on all over 
the country is simply the patriotism that comes 
from the hearts of the people, a determination 
to stamp out the things that oppress in private 








his state who delib- |” 


| always be fought against. 


tive of the best, not the worst. 
A few years ago men would give and take 
bribes and still consider themselves honest. 
They have been taught better now. The public 
conscience has been aroused to the necessity of 
putting a stop to the offense that strikes at the 
heart of free government, and being aroused, 
has set itself to correcting rascality in private 
business as well as in public office. The offi- 
cials of some of the great corporations were 
found to be using trust funds in their hands 
for their own gain. They, too, no doubt con- 
sidered themselves honest, but they, too, have 
now learned the great lesson. 

The entire nation has been roused during 
the past four years by the exposures of official 
venality and of private crookedness. There are 
some who can see in these things only darkness 
for the future. To my mind the hope of the 
perpetuity of the government by the people 
was never brighter than at the present time. 
We had reached the danger-line, the point where 
other republics had begun to decline, where 
wealth and luxury were sapping the morals of 
the people, and where the people were indiffer- 
ent to their duties as citizens, and corruption 
seemed to have fastened itself on the body politic. 


Fighting for the Law. 


ANY great crimes of modern times have 
been rendered possible by the fact that the 
people as a rule have been honest, but 
indifferent. They have learned now the 

” necessity for aggressiveness, and we are, 
I believe, but in the beginning of the crusade 
for higher ideals in public and private life. 
This revolution in the conscience of mankind 
has been brought about by the energies of good 
citizens, who are soldiers of peace. 

There is a constant conflict between law and 
lawlessness, right and wrong, the true and the 
false, the evil and the good in every sphere of 
life. 

Lawlessness, the false, the wrong, must 
The ideal and the 
good must continually be fought for. The bad 
thrives of its own greed and feeds on its own 
wickedness. The useful grain must be sown 
and cared for, else the weeds will choke it out, 
while the thistles scattered by chance will 
flourish anywhere. So the good in government 
does not exist by accident, but must be nurtured 
by good citizens. 

We must likewise contend actively against 
the evils that creep into government. It is one 
thing to be against wrong; it is quite another 
thing to fight wrong. One is a non-combatant 
that never won a cause, and the other a soldier 
in the fight. Plenty of men can be honest 
passively, but what we need is men who can be 
honest in action. 

I received a letter a few months ago, enclosing 
a petition from a number of citizens of one of 
the counties of Missouri, saying that the dram- 
shop law was not being enforced in their town- 
ship, and requesting that the sheriff be directed 
to execute the law there. 

I wrote to the sheriff, telling him of the peti- 
tion that had been received, and asking him to 
see that the laws were upheld in that township 
as well as in every other part of the county. 
He wrote in reply, requesting me to send him 
the list of names on the petition, in order that 
he might have their aid in enforcing the law. 

I did not know whether he was in good faith 
or not, but the petition was sent him. Ina 
few days a letter came from a man whose name 
was on the petition, severely criticizing me for 


| giving out the names, and asking by what 


principle of ethics I sent the sheriff the names 
of citizens who signed the petition urging the 
enforcement of the law in their township. 

I replied that I had sent the sheriff the list 
of names because any man who is afraid to show 
his colors is of no benefit to good government. 

The citizen wrote in a few days, apologizing 
for his former letter, and saying that he had 
never considered the question in that light; that 
he had consulted with others who had signed 
the petition, and they had determined that in 
the future they would stand in the open and be 
as aggressive as the other side. It is needless 
to say that since then there has been no trouble 
about the law being enforced in that township. 

What was done in that little township can 
be accomplished in any place-when those who 
believe in the right become as aggressive as 
those who stand for the wrong. 

Our forefathers fought to give us this govern- 
ment whereby rights are secured which were 
never obtained or exercised by any other people. 
It is for us to preserve it as a government by 
the people. They struggled against the enemies 
without to give us this nation; we must contend 
against the enemies within to keep it. They 
fought as soldiers of war to bring the nation 
into being; we must fight as soldiers of peace 
to preserve it. 


——— 
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BISHOP SCHERESCHEWSKY. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


N* often can any paper present to its readers 
a story of such heroic courage, or record | 
the triumph of such a life-work, as may be read 
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thousand dollars to establishing a permanent | will give a preference to the goods of countries 


A board of arbitration, or ‘‘industrial peace com- | that make concessions on Canadian goods. It 


| mittee,’’ to promote justice and friendship |is not expected by the Canadian government 


between capital and labor. 


ocrates used to teach that sin is ignorance. 

In many cases the identity is evident with- 
out philosophic explanation. Recently the 
United States Civil Service Commissioners re- 
| ceived an illiterate letter from a candidate for 
|the place of rural carrier in a small town in 
New York. 


gentlemen a present of two hundred dollars if 
you will make it in my favor.’’ The next 
thing he knew he had been fined two hundred 
dollars and sentenced to a day in prison for 
attempting to bribe a government officer. The 
fact that this unhappy offender put his offer in 
writing and addressed it to a public office shows 
that he was not a deep-dyed sinner, but a fool- 
|ish man who believed the sensational charges 





in the leading article on page eight of this issue | that most if not all public officers are corrupt. 


of The Companion. No reader should miss 
the story of Samuel Schereschewsky. 
Co Peary is to be sent on another 
expedition in search of the pole by the 
men who have furnished the money for former 
expeditions. If he succeeds in finding the pole 
it will be through most unexampled persistence. 
He has already made nine trips to the arctic. 


li the activity of the friends of humanity counts 
for anything the Congo atrocities must soon 
cease. 
world are bestirring themselves in the matter, 
and a resolution has been introduced in the 
American Senate pledging its support of the 
President in demanding an investigation. 


ar small boy in the country has built a 
‘scooter’ by nailing an upright stick to 
a barrel stave, and then used it for coasting. 
As a young lady who used to ride on one 
remarked, ‘‘They go like a whiz-button.’? An 
enterprising manufacturer has put on the mar- 
ket an elaborate scooter which he calls a ‘‘snow- 
bike,’’ but it is not likely that it will go any 
faster than the home-made article. 

oad commissions and highway officials in 

several states are in communication with 
the Post-Office Department on the subject of 
better country roads. The rural carriers assist 
the state authorities by reporting the kind 
and condition of roads on their routes, the 
materials used, the materials available, and 
other information. This illustrates interde- 
pendence of public improvements and of the 
authorities whose duty it is to promote them. 
Me persons will be surprised to learn, as 

they may from a report of Consul-General 
Michael of Calcutta, that most of the finest 
rugs which are shipped from India to the 
United States are made in factories controlled 
by American capital, and on designs which 
have been worked out in America, to please 
the American customer. One firm alone con- 
trols ten factories and employs fifteen thousand 
hands, divided between spinners and weavers. 
This firm would prefer to do its rug-making in 
the United States, but it is impossible to induce 
the best Indian rug-makers to leave India, and 
Americans will not make rugs by hand. 
y the library of the Navy Department is a 

vast quantity of valuable documents waiting 

for the man who shall write the history of the 
American navy. Here are many unpublished 
letters of officers and secretaries and all manner 
of technical information about the growth of 
the battle-ship and the development of naval 
ordnance. Captain Mahan, the greatest author- 
ity in the world on naval history, has said 
that he is too old to begin the work. Perhaps 
it will not be begun, perhaps all that material 
will lie untouched, until some young reader of 
The Companion is grown up and competent 
to do justice to the subject. 
|o=! sisters are common enough, but now and 

then one stands by her brothers in such a 
conspicuous way that she commands attention. 
Such a sister lives in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Her brother has a newspaper route, and earns 
enough by his work night and morning to clothe 
himself. When the order providing that no 
boys under ten years old could sell or deliver 
newspapers went into effect in November, he 
was a month under that age. His older sister 
took out the license, and delivered the papers 
herself until the boy’s birthday came round. 
Then he obtained his license and resumed his 
work. That is the kind of a girl that makes 
her mother proud. 


ha Norwegian parliament has awarded the 
Nobel peace prize to President Roosevelt 
for his services in bringing about the Peace of 
Portsmouth, which ended the war between 
Japan and Russia. This is the first Nobel 
prize to be given to an American. The honor 
of the award is to be shared by all the nation, 
for what Mr. Roosevelt did for the cause of 
peace was done by virtue of the people who 
stood behind him. The President has announced 


Humane persons in all parts of the | 
| times that companies and nations look anxiously 
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TRUTH AND HONOR. 


They whom truth and honor lead 
Can gather honey from a weed. 
William Cowper. 
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THE POST-OFFICE REPORT. 


he annual report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, like all messages of real prosperity, 
recommends greater expenditure in the 
interests of better service. It is only in hard 


at the money profits and losses. 

As usual, the Post-Office Department, which 
is conducted not to make money, but to serve 
the people and the other departments of the 
national government, shows a deficit. The 
expenditures, a hundred and seventy-eight and 
a half millions, exceed the receipts by ten and 
a half millions. This deficit is four million 
dollars less than last year. 

The department has shown great activity in 
suppressing fraudulent use of the mails; the 
fraud orders executed in the two years ending 
last June numbered over six hundred, which 
is seventy more than in the four years preceding. 
During the past year special attention has been 


stamps to the public,-and to extending the 
registry and money-order service. 

Great benefit has resulted from the policy, 
introduced nearly two years ago, of retaining 
postmasters of the fourth class, and to a great 
extent of the presidential class, on the sole 
ground of fitness and without regard to party. 

Mr. Cortelyou urges that everything be done 
in the Post-Office Department that would be 
done in any well-conducted business to secure 
and retain efficient employés of all grades. He 
recommends that wages be advanced for office 
clerks, railway clerks, and city and rural car- 
riers. Competent employés are leaving the 
service to get better wages elsewhere, and good 
work can be done only by competent, experi- 
enced men. ‘‘We must have an increasing 
recognition of merit,’’ says Mr. Cortelyou. ‘‘We 
must make the service meet the needs of the 


people.’’ 
® ¢ 


TARIFF REVISION IN CANADA. 


nasmuch as three-fifths, in value, of all the 
goods imported into Canada are received 
from the United States, the interest of the 

people of this country in the Canadian tariff 
is manifestly great. Heretofore, as readers of 
The Companion are aware, the tariff policy of 
the Dominion has been one of protection for its 
home industries, combined with a preferential 
duty on a large number of goods of British 
production. For example, on cotton cloth, 
crockery, steel and other articles, the tariff on 
British goods is only two-thirds of that on 
similar articles produced in the United States. 

Dissatisfaction at the large importations from 
the United States, because this country main- 
tains a high tariff against Canadian products; 
a desire on the part of Canadian manufacturers 
for higher protective duties ; a wish on the part 
of many farmers for lower duties; these and 
other causes led to the appointment of a com- 
mission which held sessions in many Canadian 
cities, and heard all who had grievances or 
suggestions to present. 

The result of the deliberations of the com- 
mission was presented to the parliament of 
Canada last month by Mr. Fielding, the minis- 
ter of finance, in an extremely able speech. As 
the government will certainly be able to carry 
the new tariff bill through parliament, it is 
possible to foresee clearly how far the tariff 
policy of our neighbor is to be modified. 

In general, the ordinary rates of duties will 
remain unchanged. There will be neither more 
nor less ‘‘ protection.’’ The preference on 
British goods hereafter will be nearly the same 
on an average as they are now; but instead of 


of one-third, it will be in some cases more, and 
in others less. No preference is to be given 
unless at least one-fourth of the cost of British 
goods represents British labor. 

There is to be a third rate of duty, not more 





The writer naively hoped that 
the gentlemen would find his papers ‘‘sadisfac- | 
tor,’’ and said, ‘‘I will be pleased to make you | 


given to increasing the facilities for vending | °- 


being a ‘‘horizontal,’’ or uniform, preference | 





that the United States will make such conces- 
sions. If it does not, the highest rates will be 


| imposed on all American manufactures. 
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A FLY. 


You wouldn’t surmise 
A thing of his size 
Had strength for all of the tasks that he tries. 
St. Nicholas. John Kendrick Bangs. 
@ ¢ 


THE COMMON TASK. 


he newspaper may be depressing reading 

for the young woman whose ambitions 

outsoar her conditions. In‘a single issue 
she may perhaps see the picture of a woman 
who has climbed several of the world’s highest 
mountains; may read of another woman who 
has achieved success in musical composition, and 
of a third who has written a popular play ; and 
may read the report of an address by a woman 
who is a dairy commissioner, and who is ready 
to throw the light of modern science on the 
chemical problems of butter- and cheese-making. 

These varied occupations with their rewards 
may make ‘‘the trivial round, the common task’’ 
seem flat and dull to the village girl whose 
activities are bounded by her horizon. 

She counts over her day’s tasks. She has 
been up betimes to help with the breakfast, 
has made an ovenful of delicious pumpkin 
pies, and has swept halls and stairs. Then she 
has gone through the week’s mending, and has 
ended the day by sitting for two hours with a 
sick neighbor, and by attending a choir re- 
hearsal. 

Rut mountains and music, drama and chem- 
istry—these are all out of her line. Are they 
really better than her cheerful housewifeliness 
and kindly service? 

In the largest view of life, hers is the nobler 
task. Music, drama, athletics, and even applied 
science are the luxuries—the frills and furbelows 
of existence. Wholesome food, household cheer 
and neighborliness are the essentials of civiliza- 
tion. Without them we revert to barbarism. 
If we must choose between the woman who 
composes a symphony and the woman who 
makes a tempting lamb stew, the musician shall 


ih 


Fortunately, there is room in modern society 
for all talents. But as accomplishments grow 
more numerous and alluring, we must beware 
lest we turn the whole fabric of life upside 
down by setting its luxuries above its essentials. 
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PUBLIC WATCH - DOGS. 

andid critics of American political condi- 
tions agree in condemning the indiffer- 
ence of voters to the selection of candi- 
dates, the failure to push and bring home to 
guilty officials the consequences of misbehavior 
in office, and the indiscriminating criticism of 

faithful or well-meaning officials, 

At least two of these faults, it is believed, 
will be greatly lessened, if not wholly removed, 
by the recently established Bureau of City 
Betterment of New York City. 

When the head of some department in an 
American city or a member of a board of alder- 
men has made a bad record, and yet seeks 
renomination, the public finds it hard to get at 
the truth. The man defends his conduct, often 
with plausible argument and convincing zeal. 
His opponent attacks his record, and the people 
must choose which they will believe. Is it 
surprising that they make mistakes? 

The Bureau of City Betterment purposes to 
remedy this by publicity. It is entirely unoffi- 
cial, made up of committees of public-spirited 
citizens in each city district. Each committee 
has some special branch of municipal activity 
to look after. The sum of all the information 
they gather makes a reasonably complete epitome 
of the city’s business, which is always open to 
voters for their guidance in elections. 

There is no reason why such an organization 
should not exist in every city, and, indeed, in 
every town and village. It serves a double, 
yes, a triple purpose. It exposes evil men, 
gives the citizens a more adequate knowledge 
of how their business is conducted, and performs 
the no less useful service of giving credit and 
approval to those officials who are doing their 
duty faithfully. Captious and unintelligent 
criticism of public men is but little less blame- 
worthy than indifference to ‘‘graft.’’ 
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HEAD AND HANDS. 


o crowded have become the so-called 
‘learned professions’? in Germany that 
the universities are considering plans for 

reducing the number of students and raising 
the mental standard of those who enter. Pro- 
fessor Conrad of the University of Halle advo- 
cates the increase of tuition fees and the 
extension of financial aid to none but the most 
gifted. 

A similar condition exists in this country. 
Many young men enter the professions of law, 
medicine, journalism and the ministry who are 
not capable of achieving success inthem. Thus, 











B | his intention to devote the honorarium of forty than one-tenth less than the ordinary rate, which | while the professions, and indeed most of the © 


occupations which require only head-work, are 
overfull, many occupations which require the 
work both of head and of hand are never fully 
supplied. 

There are men working at shoemaking who 
earn forty dollars a week, and bricklayers and 
iron-workers and electricians and many other 
mechanics whose earnings are as large or larger. 
Moreover, most of them are men who had little 
chance for higher technical education. If they 
had had that chance they would be earning 
even more; for there is hardly a large industry 
in America which does not cry constantly for 
trained and skilful foremen and superintendents. 

Are not these things matters which young 
men ought to consider? Is it worth while to 
take twelve or fifteen dollars a week and call 
it a salary, rather than twenty-five or thirty 
and call it wages? Is the soap necessary to get 
your hands clean worth as much as that? 

The opportunities to use head and hands 
together are the greatest which exist for the 
young man of to-day. In earnings, in health, 
in the opportunity to marry earlier and establish 
a home, in independence and freedom from 
worry, the advantage is all with the youth 
who has courage to leave the crowded field of 
the professions for the free air of constructive 
industry. 
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THE HIGHER OBLIGATIONS. 


ecent events have made imperative some 
consideration of the ethics of giving testi- 
mony. Every one despises a talebearer. 
Even the children call such a person a ‘‘tattle- 
tale,’’? and justifiably look down upon him. 
The informer is a spy, a breaker of good faith, 
a violator of the sacred laws of hospitality. 
Loyalty to family and to friends is the cement 
which holds society together. 

Trouble comes when men act upon a mistaken 
view of what constitutes loyalty to society at 
large, that society which is but an aggregation 
of families and friends. The existence of orderly 
government depends on the observance of certain 
laws, unpunished disobedience to which pro- 
duces anarchy. 

When crime is committed, every person with 
knowledge of it is under moral obligation, when 
asked, to tell what he knows. In some cases 
the obligation extends so far as to require him to 
volunteer information against his friends. The 
maintenance of order and safe government is of 
so much greater importance than the protection 
of law-breaking friends, that the state justly 
holds that man a partner in the crime who 
conceals the crime or who assists the guilty to 
escape. This rule is the result of long experi- 
ence, and its justice is nowhere disputed. 

Yet, in practice, it is difficult to enforce it, 
because of the prevalence of false standards 
growing out of abhorrence of the informer. 
There is no high-school principal or college 
president who has not come in contact with 
these false standards in his attempt to maintain 
discipline. There is scarcely a large city in 
the country in which members of the police 
force have not at some time or another been 
actuated by belief in the mistaken notion. In 
the army and the navy a similarly false idea 
of the obligations of company loyalty has many 
times confronted the commanding officers, as if 
the men regarded it as of greater importance 
that half a dozen friends should be saved from 
the consequences of their misdeeds than that 
the body of national defenders should be pre- 
served from those who would undermine the 
foundations of all orderly institutions. 


® @ © 


ost of us, if asked how many points a star 
should have, would say five, and cite the flag 
as proof; but the director of the mint has lately 
corrected this misapprehension in answering an 
inquiry on the subject. He calls attention to the 
fact that the stars on the great seal of the United 
States and on the seal of the President are five- 
pointed, but that the stars are six-pointed on the 
seal of the House of Representatives; and further 
to the six-pointed stars on the obverse of the half- 
and quarter-dollar coins and the five-pointed stars 
on the reverse. The reverse of these coins is a 
copy of the great seal with the clouds and stars 
omitted. So far as known, the six-pointed star 
comes from copying the colonial coins made after 
the manner of English heraldry, which sanctions 
that star. The stars on the flag are copied from 
the Washington coat of arms. 
3 
he Internal Revenue Commissioner is over- 
whe!med with letters from farmers asking 
whether the manufacture of denatured alcohol on 
a small scale is profitable. It has been necessary 
to print a circular explaining that the manufacture 
of aleohol requires expensive machinery, that a 
separate bonded warehouse will be required at 
each factory, and therefore only those who have 
a considerable capital will find it profitable to go 
into the business. 


wice recently The Companion has inadvertently 

represented Franklin as a Quaker. The ex- 
planation of this error, which is probably wide- 
spread, is that Franklin, being a simple citizen of 
Philadelphia, wore clothes of a fashion set by the 
Quakers, a plain gray or drab suit. He continued 
to wear this costume while he was in France. 
Once when his court suit was not ready, he ap- 
peared in his “republican” garb before Louis XVI. 
He became the fashion in France, and indeed in 
nearly all Europe, and it was at one time the 
proper thing for young republicans and litterateurs 
to dress 4 la Franklin. The German historian, 
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Schlosser, describing Franklin’s appearance in 
the French drawing-rooms, speaks of “the sim- 
plicity of his external appearance, the friendly 
meekness of the old man, and the apparent 
humility of the Quaker.” In truth, the humility 
and the meekness were mostly matters of appear- 
ance, and the Quaker aspect was only an aspect. 
Franklin was brought up by his parents in Boston 
in the Congregational church, and was intended 
by them for the ministry. When he went to 
Philadelphia, he says in his autobiography, he 
paid his “annual subscription to the only Presby- 
terian minister or meeting we had in Philadelphia.” 
But he distinctly avows his disagreement with 
Presbyterian doctrine, and iater was quite as 
ready to welcome and assist Whitefield, the Meth- 
odist, with whom he also openly disagreed. Later 
still, he took a pew in an Episcopal church, but 
he was never a communicant Episcopalian. He 
says much about religion in his autobiography, 
explains how he became a deist in his youth, but 
abandoned the doctrine because it was not useful 
in making men good. His own creed he declares 
to be belief in God and in the immortality of the 
soul. “Though my scheme was not wholly with- 
out religion,” he writes, “there was no mark of 
any of the distinguishing tenets of any particular 
sect.” 
¢ ¢& 


THE RULE AND THE TEST. 


«“<-wenty years ago,” Miss Harriet observed, “I 

made a rule from which I have never devi- 
ated since. It is largely to the observance of that 
rule that I attribute my freedom from wrinkles 
and worry.” 

Miss Harriet’s hearers looked interested; one 
was very apt to look interested when Miss Vinton 
was talking. 5; 

“Was it an Emersonian rule?” Constance asked, 
slyly. 

“It was,” Miss Harriet returned, calmly. “I 
had to go through a great {deal of unnecessary 
suffering before I arrived at my decision; man- 
kind—and especially womankind—spends a great 
deal of life in undergoing unnecessary suffering, 
and I was no exception. But one day my eyes 
were opened. Since then I have sternly refused 
to accept any gift except flowers from any friend 
1 possess.” 

Constance and Katharine exchanged involuntary 
glances; each face, although amused, revealed a 
trifle of embarrassment. 

“Of course,” Miss Harriet pursued, “I don’t | 
expect you to take my advice—I’ve given up 
expecting anybody to take advice—that’s another 
emancipation; | am merely saying that it is a 
pity to have such a pretty room as this spoiled by 
that atrocious vase and the paper-doll lady in the 
very expensive frame.” 

“Would you mind telling us,” Katharine in- 
quired, respectfully, “how you managed your 
emancipation without hurting people?” 

“I didn’t manage it without hurting people. It 
did hurt people’s foolish feelings at first— mine 
most of all. But it’s easy now. As soon as I find 
I am making a new friend I lead the conversation 
to the subject of gifts, and express my sentiments 
clearly and unmistakably, and after a gasp of 
surprise, people take it sensibly and realize the 
comfort of it.” 

Constance sighed wistfully. “It does sound 
comfortable,” she said. “But I know I never 
could.” 

Two days later, as the girls were coming in from 
a concert, they met little Katie Barry just leaving. 
Katie was acripple, and Miss Harriet, in her usual 
breezy fashion, found many things to do for her, 
and was repaid by an adoring devotion. To-day 
Katie’s thin little face was fairly radiant. 

“TI brought Miss Harriet a present,” she confided 
tothem. “She liked it a lot.” 

With one impulse the girls flew to the library. 
It was even better than they expected. Miss 
Harriet was gazing with an expression of grim 
dismay at an imitation bronze vase with a huge 
pink bow. 

“Well,” she greeted them, “say it! Now’s your 
chance.” 

But the girls, to their honor, said nothing—then. 
Only to each other they acknowledged a certain 
comfort in the situation. 


® © 
“WHEN A STAR GOES OUT.” 


ee a pretty old stager,” said Uncle Ben at 
breakfast, “but I heard something yesterday 
that was too much for me. A couple of nice- 
looking girls, about the age of Helen, here, sat in 





front of me at the matinée, and in talking about 
the play together, after it was over, one of them 
used a downright swear-word as lightly as you 
please.” } 

“You must have misunderstood her, Benjamin!” | 
cried Helen’s mother. ” 

“Course he didn’t!” from Helen. 

“What do you know about it, young lady?” 
asked Uncle Ben, turning on his niece. 


“Nothing; only some of the nicest girls in high | replied 


school do it.” 

“What do you mean, Helen?” her mother de- 
manded. 

“It’s true, mother. There’s Verna Whittier,— 
you know what a fine family she belongs to, and 
she’s sweet and popular,—a great leader of school 
—but she does.” 

“Helen! Does her mother know it?” 

“My, no! The girls just say those things to 
each other. Why, don’t you see, when they’ve 
used up all the slang there is, they have to get | 
something stronger than slang. And then I guess | 
they think it’s fun to be a little shocking, just by 
themselves.” 

“Well, well!” said Uncle Ben, pushing back his 
chair. “I’m glad I live inthe country. The city’s 
too advanced forme! Why, if I should hear a girl 
swear, I’d think she’d do most anything. I tell 
you, the wings dropped off that one mighty quick 
yesterday.” 

That same day, after school, Helen Dyer sat in 
a classroom, waiting for Miss Braddock, one of 
the teachers, who was giving a series of ten- 
minute talks to the girls. The only other person 
in the room was Phil Grant, his head bent low 
overa book. Suddenly the door opened and Verna 





|times is very heavy. One old man, whose un- 
| doubted orthodoxy was, at least, without a crust 











Whittier flew in. As she caught sight of Helen | 
she began a gleeful account of an adventure she | 
had just had, and—in the very first sentence—out 
tripped a word that was “stronger than slang.” 
Just as she uttered it she saw Phil’s astonished 
face—and stopped short, 

“Well, don’t get fussed, little boy!” she laughed, 
trying to cover her chagrin, as the big, broad- | 
shouldered lad gathered up his books without a 
word and walked out of the room. | 

“Verna! What will he think?” cried Helen; | 
and then—because it seemed the chance she had | 
been waiting for—she told Uncle Ben’s story, and 
what he had said about the “wings dropping off.” 

“Pooh!” Verna pretended not to care. “I | 
guess I can exist without the good opinion of one 
little freshman!” 

The beli rang, the girls came trooping in, and 
Miss Braddock took her place at the desk. Her 
talk that day was on “Ideals,” and in closing, she 
said: 

“It is hard for you girls to realize the subtle 
influence you have on boys of your own age, and 
younger. They idealize you; they depend on you 
to be innocent, pure, good. You may shrug your 
shoulders and say you don’t care what this or that 
boy thinks of you, but you ought to care—and 
deeply—every time an ignoble act or careless 
word of yours robs any boy of an ideal which 
might have lighted him through dark places in 
his life but for you. He may seem to forget about 
it; he may act the same to you, but oh, ‘How 
little forgiveness counts when a star goes out!’ 

“Girls, are you making stars go out here in 
high school?” 
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RENEWAL of 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


oooo 


@ The response to our suggestion that 
subscriptions be promptly renewed 
has been very general. We wish to 
record in this space our appreciation 
of the courtesy, and to extend our 
thanks to each individual subscriber 
who shared in it. 


@ But of course among so large a 
number of subscribers there are some 
who have been prevented from send- 
ing the amount of their subscriptions, 
although intending to continue the 
paper. To these we wish to say 
that renewal with as little further de- 
lay as possible will be a favor, as our 
new mailing list is now in active prepa- 
ration. To those who make prompt 
remittance now we will send in token 
of our appreciation a copy of our 
beautiful Calendar for 1907. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
* ¢ 


HARMONIOUS RELATIONS. 


he Marquis del Grillo, the first husband of the 
great Italian actress, Ristori, had as personal 
valets only the most quick-witted young fellows 
who could help him in the practical jokes in which 
his eccentric soul delighted. 


In one instance, says a writer in the New York | 
Times, the marquis was sitting at a piano, trying | 
some church music, when a new applicant was 
ushered in. He did not stop playing, or even 
glance round, but began to ask questions. The 
answers evidently did not appeal to him, for he 
suddenly struck a loud chord and, following the 
tune of the music, chanted in a heavy voice: 

“You will not do for me.” 

Then he rose, and without a look at the man 
started to walk out of the room. The applicant 





quickly stepped to the piano, and striking the keys 
with both fists, chanted back solemnly in the same | 
air 


one very glad of it, because I don’t like you a 
Any one else would have had the man thrown 
out for his impudence, but the marquis paused at 
the door and smiled approvingly. 
“T guess we shall get on nicely, after all,” he 
said, pleasantly. “See my maygiordomo and speak 
to him about terms.” 


® ¢ 
FAITH WITH WORKS. 


verywhere over the dwellings of the natives of 

the great central plateau of Bolivia is the 
grass cross. Mr. Charles M. Pepper, the author 
of “Panama to Patagonia,” states that he rarely 
found a hut without this symbolism. 


The cross, he was told, was blessed by the 
—-. and then it kept out the rain, which at 


of superstition, was asked if the crosses really 
did keep out the rain. 
“Yes, if the roof is a good one,” he gravely 
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POVERTY. 


Bb little princess, Victoria Louise of Prussia, 
was playing with her friends one day, and 
longed for some new, original play. 


All the old games were worn out and exhausted. 
If only they could think of something quite dif- 
ferent! er serene highness considered the 
matter seriously until a novel idea occurred to 
her, and she cried with enthusiasm : 

“We will play poor people! Let us play that 
we are poor, fri htfully poor, so poor that we 
have only two lackeys!’ 
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ROUGH ON THE KIRK RATS. 


t was a young Scot’s first sermon after he 

received his license, and unfortunately he be- 
came very nervous, lost control of his voice, and 
spoke very loudly indeed. 

Nearly all his friends went to hear him preach ; 
but one who was unable to attend inquired at the 
first opportunity as to how he got on. 

“Ill tell ye one thing,” was the candid reply, 
“it’s many a day since the rats in Boulton Kirk 
got such a fright!” 








*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great ser 
vice in clearing the voice. Invaluable to singers, teach- 
ers and clergymen. Contain nothing harmful. [<Adv. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
The best by 53 years’ test, 1200 
acres, 50 in hardy roses, none 
tter grown, 4 greenhouses 
of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Ge- 
raniums, Everblooming | 
Roses and other things too | 
numerous to mention. Seeds, 
lants, Roses, ete,, by mail 
post-paid, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed, 
larger 4 express or freight. 
You will be interested in our ex- 
traordinary cheap offers of over 
F halfahundredchoice collections 
in Seeds, Plants, Roses, Trees, etc. 
Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE. Send for 
it to-day and see what values we give for a little money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON Co., 
Box 461, Painesville, Ohio. | 











The one cloth that will stand the 
severe test of wear to which active 
children subject their clothes is 
Hydegrade Manchester Galatea. Iron- 
like durability and permanent 
beauty of appearance were never so 
perfectly combined as in this wonder- 
ful fabric forchildren’s dresses. Even 
after repeated washing and ironing 


Hydegrade] | 


MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


retains its brilliant finish and color. 
It makes up stylishly and is much used 
for women’s outing suits and shirt 
waists. It is non-fading—comes in 
many shades, beautiful stripe effects 
and exclusive patterns. Sold at all 
dry — stores, 20c yd. “Above trade 
mark is on the selvage of every yard. 


READY-MADE GARMENTS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Ask to see the neat and serviceable 
ready-made garments for children, of 
Hydegrade Manchester Galatea. 

For your protection, insist that each 
piece of the garment bears the above 
trade-mark on the woven label in lav- 
ender and white. 

If you have difficulty in securing 
either piece goods or ready-made gar- 
ment, write us and we will see that 

ou are supplied. Send address for 
ree samples and booklet. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 


361-363 Broadway,New York City 
Makers of HYDEGRADE TEXTILES—Lucenta 
Satin, Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satin, 
Rusiline Taffetette. 
Introducers of the famous Heatherbloom Taffeta, 


































































The Grandest 
Trip of All 


To forego the pleasures of a sojourn in 
alifornia is to deprive yourself of one 
of the privileges of a life-time. 


Not the least of the joys of such an out- 
ing in America’s Flower Garden is the 
trip thither on the Rock Island's new 


Golden State 
Limited 
The finest and most up-to-date train over 
the lowest altitude and imost southerly 
route, 
Brand new from end to end —Standard, 
Compartment and Drawing-room Pull- 


mans, Mission-style Diner and unique 
Mission-style Buffet-Observation Car. 


A book of the train and trip — interestingly written 


Rock 


and attractively illustrated, 
free for the asking. 


Send for it to-day. 


Island 























is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
delicious—highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 
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Registered 
Ue Pan ot 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 


Rotatisehod Dorchester, Mass. 











Gracious Hospitality 


Here and there is one who rises above those 
about her as a gracious hostess. 

Her afternoons are always enjoyable —her 
evenings brilliant—her dinners never to be forgotten. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


are aids to gracious hospitality—a touch of bright- 
ness — something different, something fascinating. 
Nabisco is always ready to lend its charm as a 
dessert confection or as a light refreshment with ice 
or sherbet. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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BY STEPHEN TRACY LIVINGSTON 


he master frowned severely and we gave him 
strictest heed ; 
He taught us how to think and feel and doa hardy 
deed. 
Do you, I wonder, go to school fo one whose name 
is Need? 


The text-books that we used were Life and Serv- 
ice and Good-Will; 

We learned our wholesome lessons, and they 
linger with us still. 

Do you, too, gather wisdom while your brain is 
under drill? 


We had no stately buildings in those homely, 
early days; 

The things we touched were plain and rough; we 
heard scant words of praise. 

Say, is your heart the larger now because of 
larger ways? 


No royal path to knowledge ever opened to our 
eyes, 

And yet we somehow journeyed on where God’s 
great highway lies; 

And always over us have spread the wide and 
friendly skies. 











ne afternoon in late October, in 1905, the 
writer of this article called at a small, 
plain house in the old foreign concession 
in Tokyo, and was shown into a study, where 
sat a man quite helpless from paralysis and 
having no outward signs of distinction of any 


kind. He had a strong and kindly face, a 
friendly manner and the air of a scholar. But 
there was no great show of scholarly apparatus 
in the way of books or the many labor-saving 
devices of modern students. There was nothing 
to show that this man had wrought one of the 
greatest works ever wrought by any one man 
since the world began and under circumstances 
which seemed to compel despair. 

The man’s name was Samuel I. J. Schere- 
schewsky, missionary bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and his work was the trans- 
lation of the Bible into Chinese in two versions, 
the Mandarin and the Wen-li. The former is 
the official language of China, and the latter is 
that of the scholars and literati. In these ver- 
‘sions Bishop Schereschewsky gave the Bible to 
nearly four hundred millions of people, almost 
one-quarter of the population of the earth ; and 
most of this work was done after he had become 
helpless from paralysis and in the midst of 
pain and weakness. 

The bishop died last November. Some church 
papers have taken notice of the fact, but com- 
paratively few persons know that such a man 
ever lived and wrought such a work against 
such overwhelming odds. 

Bishop Schereschewsky was a Polish Jew, 
born in 1831 of Orthodox parents in humble 
circumstances, in an obscure town in Russian 
Poland. His father destined him to be a rabbi, 
and his early education was directed to this end. 
After studying in lower schools, he went to the 
University of Breslau, where a Hebrew New 
Testament fell into his hands and convinced 
him that Jesus was the Messiah. This led to 
a break with his family, which resulted in his 
coming to America. On his arrival in New 
York he was warmly received by some Polish 
Christians, to whom he was recommended, and 
in the course of time he entered the Western 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church. But before finishing his course, he 
joined the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
entered the General Theological Seminary of 
New York in the fall of 1858. 

The next year he sailed for China as a mis- 
sionary under the auspices of his church. On 
arriving there he showed a remarkable talent 
for language, and in a short time he was at 
work as an assistant in translating the prayer- 
book and parts of the Scriptures into Chinese. 
But he soon became an independent translator, 
and rendered the whole of the Old Testament 
into Mandarin himself. This took him eight 
years. The New Testament was translated 


into Mandarin in conjunction with Bishop | 


Burden. His version was adopted by the 
English and American Bible Societies, and 
passed through many editions. After publish- 
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for three years. During this time he was 
elected Missionary Bishop of Shanghai. 

During this stay in America he collected 
money for founding St. John’s College in the 
suburbs of Shanghai, the first non - Roman 
Christian college established in China. He 
returned to Shanghai in 1878, and superintended 
the launching of the new college enterprise. 

In 1881, on a hot August day, he had a 
sunstroke,—or something like it,—and was 
partially paralyzed in consequence. He was 
sent to Europe for treatment, but received little 
benefit. In 1883 he resigned his episcopate, as 


he was unwilling to retain an office the duties | did 


of which he could not perform. In 1886 he 
returned to the United States, although he then 
had only a partial use of hands and feet, and 
suffered from difficulty of speech. 

Most men under such circumstances would 
have thought their work done, and might 
even have thought it a tempting of Providence 
to undertake further work. But the bishop 
thought otherwise. 

When he began to translate the Scriptures 
into Wen-li, the classical dialect, he did it at 
first by dictation, but afterward he used a type- 
writer, employing the Roman alphabet to spell 
out the Chinese sounds. Part of the time his 
middle finger—the only one of which he had 
the use—was too weak to press down the keys 
of the machine, and then he used a stick for 
the purpose. In this way he printed off some 
twenty-five thousand pages of manuscript, a 
task which took nearly nine years. 

When about through with it, he asked to be 
sent out again to China, and went back te 
publish his translation in Chinese form. He 
had spent a year and eight months in putting 
the manuscript into Chinese characters, with the 
aid of Chinese scribes, when he accepted an 
invitation to go to Japan to superintend the 
printing of a revised version of the Old Tes- 
tament in Mandarin. Printing is done more 
cheaply in Japan than in China. 

In addition to the work of revision, he kept 
up his work of preparing the Wen-li version for 
publication. This version was found to be so 
good that the Bible Society undertook the 
expense of printing it. Thus, finally, the two 
best Chinese versions of the Bible were given 
to the world mostly through the labors of this 
one man; and most of his work was done after 
he became helpless through disease. Both ver- 
sions have been adopted by the Bible Societies 
as the best existing translations. 

Bishop Schereschewsky also began a refer- 
ence Bible, a species of concordance, for these 
two versions. This work he did not live to 
complete. But he gave the Bible to about one- 
fourth of the earth’s population,—a work of 
measureless beneficence,—and by his courage and 
energy did humanity itself imperishable honor. 

Had one been looking about for men to do 
this work, it would have been said that only a 
large company of scholars would be equal to it; 
but it was done by a man of persecuted race, 
an exile from home and country, and almost 
absolutely helpless, through disease. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF REALISM. 


Ihe late Sir Henry Irving’s famous London 

| production of “Henry VIII’ ended with the 

christening of the infant Princess Elizabeth, 

for which, of course, a large, lifelike doll was 

used instead of a real baby. The play had runa 

good many nights when one day the actor received 

a letter of protest from one who made it plain 

that he was a firm believer in realism on the 
stage. 


“The complete success of ‘Henry VIII’ was 
marred last — ,’ the letter ran, “when the 
ang Senet the baby. The whole house tittered. 

“Herewith I offer the hire of one real baby—m 
po a the purpose of personating the off- 
spring.’ 

It was a delicate matter for Sir Henry to decline 
the services of a man’s own wey but with the 
help of his manager, Mr. Bram Stoker, the famous 
actor composed a reply which combined courtesy 
and humor, and has now been incorporated in 
“Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving.” 

“Mr. eg Ee wrote Mr. Stoker, “that 
there might some difficulty in making the 
changes he suggest with regard to the Princess 
Elizabeth in the play. 

“If reality is to be achieved, it should of neces- 
sity be real reality and not seeming reality; for 
that we have already on the stage. A series of 
difficulties then arises, any of which you and 
your family —- find insuperable. 

“Tf your real baby were provided, it might be 
difficult, or even im ssible, for the actor who 
impersonates King Henry VIII to feel the real 
feelings of a father toward it. This would neces- 
sitate your _—_ the part of the king, and 
further would require that your wife should play 
the part of Queen Anne Boleyn. This might not 
suit either of you—es cially as in reality Henry 
VIII had afterward his wife’s head cut off. 

“To this your wife might naturally object; but 
even if she were he to accept this form of 
reality, and you were willing to accept the respon- 
sibility on your own part, Mr. Irving would, for 
his own sake, have to object. 

“By law, if you had your wife decapitated you 
would be tried for murder; but as Mr. Irving 
would also be tried as an accessory before the 
fact, he, too, would stand in danger of his life. 
To this he distinctly objects, as he considers the 
end aimed at is not worth the risk involved.” 
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LOCUSTS ON THE MARCH. 


8 an illustration of the force of instinct in the 
case of animal life, Dr. W. H. Thomson, 
the author of “Brain and Personality,” 

gives his own observation upon the locusts of 
Syria. The facts coincide with those reported of 
the lemmings of Norway. 


While sojourning in Syria I was told that the 
whole country round Mount Lebanon was dis- 


ing this work he returned to the United States | mayed one year by the news that a vast army of 





marching locusts was oming from the eastern 
desert. rhe overnor of the district ordered out 
a regiment of soldiers to aid the people to con- 
struct a great rampart of bushes to be set on fire 
as the locusts came up to it, hoping thus to save 
the gardens of Beirut. : 

These locusts always hopped straight ahead, 
and on coming to a house went up its stone walls 
over it and down it as if it were a level place, and 
in such inconceivable numbers that an American 
resident described the noise of the great host 
pessing over the roof as like to that of a tremen- 

ous hail-storm. 

When they reached the prepared heaps of brush 
and these were set on fire, the locusts marched 
on without pausing, until in a brief time they put 
the fires completely out. 

As the sea was not far off, cogeseety hoped that 
they would take to surf-bathing. nd so they 

. When the vanguard reached the waves, like 
all good, true locusts, in they hopped, till the 
billows seemed to roll Nog ee 
the scene end until the last of the rear guard 
faithful to the great law of his being, had s ipped 
over the heaps of his dead comrades to make his 
last jump into the blue waters of the Mediterra- 
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THE CANON 
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od strung His harp of pines against the wind, 
And once He bent above the slope and spake ; 
That word which men have crossed the world to 





EARLE 


find, 
That answer deep with peace for hearts which 
ache 
Thrilled on the chords that thrilled against the 
wind. 


They have had long to learn it, and they know; 
Through silent years unsoiled by greed of man, 
Through midnights sanctified by moon and snow, 
Through dawnings hushed with rain when spring 
began, . 
The changing chords have held it, and they know. 


And whoso hears their answer learned of God, 
The world shall be to him no more the same, 
Nor the old paths his toiling feet have trod, 
Nor the old speech of men in praise or blame, 
Once that his listening ears have learned of God. 


For on his eyes the old shall be as new, 
And on his heart the new shall be as old; 
Heaven’s kingdom, shining in a harebell’s blue; 
Heaven’s comfort, hidden in a lily’s fold ; 
Heaven’s wealth, in barren sands of earth made 
new. 


God strung His harp of pines against the wind, 
And through their centuries they sing His word ; 
Hearts which have sorrowed, spirits which have 
sinned, 
These shall be glad with Him when they have 
heard 
The secret of the pines against the wind. 
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GETTING INTO SCHOOL. 


*’ The registering of the names of new primary 
[ pupils for the coming school year was in 
progress in New York’s largest school, as a 
representative of the New York Sun entered. 
The law prohibits a child from becoming a wage- 
earner before reaching the age of fourteen years, 
and forbids their admission to the public schools 
before they are six years old. These rules are 
disliked by many of the East Side parents, and 
attempts are often made to evade that relating to 
school age by adding to the years of the youngsters 
when they are brought to the schoolhouse. The 
teachers are required to explain, over and over 
again, that a child who has just passed a fifth 


birthday is not yet six years old, although the | 


social conventions of the East Side hold to the 
contrary. 


“How old?” the teacher asks the mother of a 
tiny girl who is clinging to her skirts. 

Conscience and desire struggle. Finally the 
mother says, hoarsely, and it is necessary to lean 
forward a little to hear: 

“T can’t tella lie. I was born in Wien.” 

Just why birth in the Austrian capital should be 
put forward in such a predicament she does not 
Say, and the teacher, used to weird statements, 
does not ask. She keeps to the subject at hand. 

“You mean she is not six yet?” 

A last ray of hope is evident in the forthcoming 


“aE. 
“Not yet, but she will be soon.” 

The teacher shakes her head, and weeping 
mother and thumb-sucking child are obliged to 
seek the kindergarten, which to the East Sider 


means a waste of time and effort. ‘Mere play,” 
they say, contemptuously. ‘I want the child to go 
to school.” 

The next applicant was a small boy who came 
alone. Evidently, he had been well tutored in 
memorizing what was thought most essential. 

“Where do you live, dear?” asked the teacher. 

“Sixth.” 

“You mean you are six?” 

“Sixth.” 

“Are you vaccinated ?” 

“Sixth.” 

“Born in this country?” 


“Sixth.’ 

ony pen of no undecided character descends 
upon his unhatted mop of hair. 

“You go home and = a birth certificate and a 
vaccination paper before you come back.” 

Of the next, who was accom 
mother, the teacher observ 
looks less than six.” 

“Ach!” and his gray-haired grandmother drew 
him forward as if to protect him from some threat- 
ened violence. “Show your teeth, Abraham.” 

The mouth opens, disclosing a jagged-edged 


crater. 

“Feel his seconds.” 

The grandmother is personified will-power, and 
the teacher unwillingly advances a finger, which 
is seized and rubbed across the mouth of the 
cavern and then tossed back as of no further use 
in this world or the next. 

“Don’t he look six with those seconds?” 

Nevertheless she is told she must bring better 
evidence of the boy’s age. 

A silver cup, supposed to be presented at his 
christening in Russia, and engraved with date and 
name, was unswathed from its wrappings, and 
triumphantly exhibited to the teacher as evidence 
in behalf of the claims of the next applicant. 

The teacher takes the loving-cup and admires it 
generous. It is a bit battered and shows its 

nag outne yings. 

“How do I know,” she says, patting a tow head 
that accompanies the cup, “that this fs Moritz?” 

The mother looks. at her with the expression 
of one who wrestles with crass ignorance. There 
is the cup, and here is Moritz. She tries to explain 
in broken English, but the teacher is frightfully 


anied by his grand- 
, “But he certainly 
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stupid. She cannot make her understand, and 
finally goes away to get a birth certificate. 

The various documents brought forward and 
presented to the teachers for inspection during 
registration form a curious collection. Pass- 
— birth certificates, certificates of vaccina- 
ion, written or printed in Yiddish, Russian, 
Hebrew, Hungarian, appear among them. Obvi- 
ously, the lingual accomplishments of the teachers 
of the New York public schools must be of an 
unusual kind. 
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MARK TWAIN AT HOME. 
B’ his gift of story-telling Mark Twain has 





endeared himself to the whole American 

people. A pleasant glimpse of the way in 
which this gift was exercised in his own home, for 
his own children, he gives in his autobiography, 
published in the North American Review. 


“Along one side of the library, in the Hartford 
home,” he says, “the book-shelves joined the 
mantelpiece; in fact, there were shelves both 
sides of the mantelpiece. On those shelves and 
on the mantelpiece stood various ornaments. At 
one end of the procession was a framed oil-paintin, 
of a cat’s head; at the other end was the head o 
a beautiful young girl, life-size,—called Emmeline, 
because she looked just like that,—an impres- 
sionist water-color. tween the pictures there 
were twelve or fifteen of the bric-a-brac things 
already mentioned ; also an oil-painting by Elihu 


Vedder, ‘The py Pee 
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“Now and then hildren required me to 


| construct a ee ee oo tu,—not a 
J 


rm —and into that 
that bric-a-brac and the 


moment’s preparation 


| romance I to get al 
| three pictures. I had to start always with the cat 


and finish with Emmeline. I was never allowed 
the refreshment of a change, end for end. It was 
not permitted to introduce any bric-a-brac orna- 
ment into the story out of its place in the proces- 
sion. In the course of time the pictures and the 
bric-a-brac showed wear. It was because they had 
and such tumultuous adventures in their 
romantic careers. 

“As romancer to the children I had a hard time, 
even from the beginning. If they brought me a 
picture in a magazine, and required me to build a 
story to it, they would cover the rest of the page 
with their pu ey hands, to keep me from stealin 
an idea from it. The stories had to come ho 
from the bat always. 

“Sometimes the children furnished me a char- 
acter or two, or a dozen, and required me to start 
out at once on that slim basis and deliver those 
characters up to a vigorous and entertaining life 
of crime. If they heard of a new trade, or an 
unfamiliar animal, or anything like that, I was 
pretty sure to have to deal with it in the next 
romance. 

“Once Clara required me to build a sudden tale 
out of a plumber and a ‘bawgunstrictor,’ and I had 
to doit. She didn’t know what a boa-constrictor 
was until he developed in the tale. Then she was 
better satisfied with it than ever.” 


* ¢ 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


Ihe school life of their mothers would be a 

matter of antiquity to the schoolgirls of 

today. With that thought Alice J. Jones 

has written her recollection of her own girlhood, 

“In Dover on the Charles.”’ She deals in particular 

with the matter of dress, perhaps the leading 
interest of the child. 


When I first went to school I wore a dress almost 
to my ankles and white pantalets of the same 
length, or longer. 

wo older girls were considered the leaders of 
fashion in our school. Their pantalets were made 
of the same material as the dresses with which 
they were worn. Mother refused to let me follow 
the fashion, which she said had been discarded 
long ago by my older sisters. 
ose were not the days of many styles, nor the 
days when the prevailing style was modified to 
suit individuals. I have distinct recollections of a 
milliner’s well-fitted show-room at North Natick. 
It held ay two kinds of large bonnets and two 
shapes in children’s hats. The broad-brimmed 
low-crowned “leghorn-flats” must be trimmed 
with wide white ribbon and long feathers. The 
hideous white straw “vizor caps” must be trimmed 
with narrow, colored ribbon, a band round the 
crown ending in a rosette among the artificial 
flowers clustered above the vizor. 

My sister once brought from a pretty, 
expensive hats of the latest New York style; 
hats with a fringe of straw 
round the edge of the brim. 

Such misery as my little sister and I suffered 
that summer! All the girls ridiculed our queer 
hats, and no idea of latest fashion could be im- 
pressed upon them. This was before the days of 
eg ed patterns, pattern sheets and fashion books. 

or mong years our new dresses were one 
ahead of ver fashions, and because of that we 
had a bitter experience in being conspicuously out 
of fashion. 
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THE YANKEE NOTION. 


here never lived a more steady and per- 

| sistent grumbler than Reuben Hall. Not 

only the weather, the state of his health 

and his crops furnished him with subjects, but 

the most reasonable and lenient laws which could 

be constructed raised discontent in Reuben’s 
mind. 


“I dunno what they mean by telling folks to 
cart their waste stuff over to that dump at the 
end o’ Grantham’s Woods instead o’ leaving it in 
the Lawton sullar-hole,” he said, indignantly, one 
day. “Supposing the sullar-hole does show up 
from the road, what business has this town got to 
put an in unction on folks wy Be stuff in it?’ 

“The town’s bought the ol Fi 
said his neighbor, in the p 
usually employed in addressing Mr. Hall. 
thought you were one of those that said ’twas an 
eyesore. Do ~ want to dump ~ o’ your old 
junk in there, Reub, tidy as you are?” 

“No, I don’t wanter,” said Mr. Hall, sullenly; 
“but I wanter have the right in case I wanter, 





= 


| an’ I wanter know why I haven’t got it.” 


® & 
CONCLUSIVE REASONING. 


little elderly German who keeps a stationer’s 

A shop amuses and interests himself by 

making up stories about his customers and 
telling them to his family. 


“Dat D pom lady who has de pink cheeks, she be 
married soon, I t’ink,” he announced one night. 
“Now, my Carl, you know nottings of her what- 
effer, is it not so?” and his wife tried to look as if 
she did not think him a wonderfully clever man. 
“It is like dis,” said the stationer, solemnly. 
“TI observe, and I know. At first she buy paper 
and envelopes de same; later she buy twice as 
more paper, and den five times as more paper as 
envelopes. So I know she is become betrothed. 
“An pay he said, beaming with pleasure, 
| uy only one half<iozen envelopes 
and five times as more. — and when I tell her 
she fet dem cheaper if she buy many, she say to 
me, ‘I have no need of more, t’ank you,’ so I know 
de friend he comes soon, and so comes de marriage 
on quickly.” 
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A WINTER MORNING. 


By Dora Read Goodale. 
Leora of the flock, 
The saucy cock 
Merrily trumpets, “‘ Five o’clock! 
What! Still in bed? 
Uncombed, unfed? 
The eastern sky will soon be red! 









* The goodwife’s lamp, as all men know, 


Was lighted half an hour ago; 
The morning star, beyond a doubt, 
Has put the lesser planets out. 
Daybreak is here: 
’Tis cold and clear: 
Hark to the voice of Chanticleer! 
Up, neighbors all! 
You hear me call: 
Quick to your labors, great and small!” 
Thus from his perch the lordly cock 
Salutes the world at five o’clock: 
Shouts, flaps his wings—and then 
Draws in his neck and sleeps again! 


ste 
A GAME OF HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


By Clara L. Johnson. 


™ here is LeRoy ?’”’ asked Mrs. Hunter. 

W ‘‘T want him to run over to his 

grandfather’s a minute.’’ 

‘*I don’t know where he is,’’ answered 
little James. 

‘Why, hasn’t he been playing out there 
with you all?’’ 

‘*He is not here, Mrs. Hunter.’’ 

‘*Where is he, then? Frank, do you know 
where LeRoy is ?’’ 

**T haven’t seen him.’’ 

‘*Haven’t seen him! Why, he was out in 
the yard right after dinner.’’ 

‘*He was, but he went to hide, and we 
couldn’t find him.’’ 

**Couldn’t find him !’’ 

**We couldn’t find him, and so we stopped 
playing hide-and-seek, and went to playing 
base. ’’ 

“Sammy, have you seen anything of Le- 
Roy ?’’ 

‘*Not since he went to hide, Mrs. Hunter.’’ 

‘*Where can he be? He never goes off with- | 
out asking me. LeRoy! LeRoy!’’ called his 
mother; but there was no answer. ‘‘Jamie, 
run down to your grandpa’s and see if he is 
there. Sammy, please go down to the mill, | 
and, Frank, run over to your Uncle Daniel’s. | 
Where can the boy be?’’ Mrs. Hunter, as the | 
three boys ran away, called again, ‘‘ LeRoy! | 
LeRoy!’ There was no aaswer. She ran} 
from room to room. When she had looked 
twice in each closet, under every bed and under 
the house, her messengers had returned. 

‘*Grandma says he hasn’t been there.’’ 

‘*He hasn’t been to Uncle Daniel’s.’’ 

‘He isn’t at the mill.”” 

Mrs. Hunter was thoroughly alarmed. She | 
hastened to look in the well for the fifth time, 
calling as she went, ‘‘Frank, go tell your 
father LeRoy can’t be found.’’ 

Mr. Hunter stopped the mill and put the 
hands to searching for the lost boy. Neighbors 
who happened to be hauling lumber or cotton | 
joined in the search. The news spread that 
IeRoy Hunter could not be found. Men, 
women and children were running in every 
direction and shouting the name of the lost 
boy. He was not in the barn, nor the stables, 
nor the buggy-house. There was no trace of 
him in the fields nor woods. The water was 
all drawn out of the well, but LeRoy was not 
at the bottom. His mother had stopped hunting 
him, and stood in the door, wringing her 
hands. The sun had almost set, and Mr. 
Hunter had raised the gates to run down the 
mill-pond. 

“*T believe I will ring the bell,’’ said little 
James. ‘‘Maybe somebody who knows where 
LeRoy is will come.’ He grasped the bell- | 
rope, and the big farm bell slowly turned from | 
side to side, sending forth its summons for | 
news of the lost boy. 

“Stop ringing and let me get down!’’ called 
a voice. 
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Little James trembled at the sound of the 
voice up the bell-pole, and slackened his hold 
upon the rope. And then who should come 


crawling out on the platform under the bell | 





but LeRoy. He had snuggled up on the little 
platform right under the bell, and while wait- 
ing to be found had fallen asleep. 

**Tt was a good safe hiding-place,’’ he said. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 

“Now listen,” said mother, after she had read 
her letter; “our second people are coming to tea 
this — Every child who takes a first may 
sit up; and Jane must remember to put a clean 
first second at every place.” 


Il. 

My first means several; my second is one set 

apart; my third is a musical instrument; my 
whole serves for amusement. 


III. 
My first and second syllables 
You’ll find are a he same ; 
An instrument of music 
Found in India, they name. 

My first and second syllables 
Taken backward, are the same; 
And a bird whose home is in Brazil 
You’ll find that they will name. 


IV. 

My first—unlike a fashionable lady— 
Is never “out” ; 

My next is oe a bonny Scottish maidie 
you’ve read about ; 

My third is what has come to light but lately ; 
My fourth is you ; 

My fifth my lady pours for me sedately, 
Delicious brew! 

If you have plenty of my whole, 

This riddle you will quick unroll. 


2. BEHEADINGS. 

Strike the same initial letter from the firsts in 
the following, to make the seconds. 

Open, a vessel; to lower, a baseball term; to 
aid, a wager; a dwelling-place, to indicate; to be 
plentiful, to spring; a preposition, a contest; to 
shorten, a support; once more, an increase; be- 
yond, a part of the body; to perch, opposite of 
murdensome ; an adjective, to be fond of; parched, 
to free; to give by sentence, part of a hospital. 

3. CHANGED VOWELS. 
Change a vowel in each word to‘make the next. 


This lives in a country far over the seas; 
And this we do daily in diverse degrees ; 


This makes a low hill standing out ’gainst the sky; 
This is settled or finished, with pleasure, we ery. 
This converts into leather. A color is, too; 

And this will hold gallons, in number not few; 
Now change to a metal that’s soft and that’s bright ; 
And then to a weight or a mode that’s just right; 
To a number, for children an easy one, quite. 


4. RIDDLES. 
I. 
Take this one or that one—you’ll find [ am neither, 
But cut off my head and at once I am either. 
Now if from my head again you will free me, 
You'll think of New England whenever you see 


me. 
Behead me once more and find at your leisure 
I am always the ending of some simple pleasure. 
Il. 

I grow on the ground and yet I am ever in your 
presence. I am all that you are, see all that you 
see, think all that you think, feel all that you feel; 
and yet I cannot speak, I cannot see, cannot 
move about. I may be cut down and burned, but 
I live as long as you live. 


5. LITERARY ANAGRAMS. 
I. 

A popular writer with three of her books. 

Bertha 8S. Gordon, Suften, N. C. 1. Lottie L. 
was so rash. 2. Rabbi Ai ran far. 3. Roll Fry 
led Aunt Lottie. 

Il. 

A poet with four of his poems. 

Nester F. Donnaly. 1. M.,lamin Rome. 2. He 
sent scrip. 3. Meet E. F. H. on the quay. 4. 
Letty High’s kind foe. 

Ill. 

A poet with four of his poems. 
W. Grewel. 1. On the sight of vice. 2. Ten foo!s 
of Pages St. 3. A harp of Elder Western. 4. H. 
K. True’s crew of sheep. 

IV. 

The German poet, Rey. C. R. S. Reid, of Chin 
Hill, was born in 1759. He wrote H. Fell’s hoe 
got bent, Waltie L. Mill, Ten new is all, A modern 
tale of his. 


Hon. Nolly F. 








, she was not a very 








A NEW-YEAR’S MOTTO. 


By M. L. Chamberlain. 
N ew-year’s day has come again. 
6: This is the day, you know, 
When resolutions fill the air 
As thick as flakes of snow. 
I talked it over with father to-day, 
And he suggests a plan 
By which he thinks I can cure my faults 
By the time I am a man. 
Iam not to try them all at once, 
But take them one by one. 
No matter if it takes a year 
One fault to overcome! 
“Procrastination” was the word 
I think he used to-day. 
He says it is my greatest fault: 
That I must not delay 
To root it out. So now, you see, 
I’ve made a New-year’s vow 
I'll not procrastinate again. 
My motto: “Do It Now.” 


a 
PROVING A PROVERB. 


By Mira Jenks Stafford. 
‘¢¢ 4 stitch in time saves nine,’ ’’ said mother, 

A leaning over Molly and showing her 

where the tiny rip had begun in the 
pocket of her plaid dress. ‘‘It is just a little 
place now, and you know how to backstitch 
it just as well as I, and so I am going to 
leave that for you to do. That is the dress 
you will wear to the fair.’’ 

Molly sighed. ‘‘I will do it by and by,’’ 
she promised herself. She did not intend to 
leave it for her mother. She knew with 
three brothers there were a great many stitches 
to take. But bedtime came very soon, and 
the mending was not done. 

The afternoon of the fair came, and Molly 
flitted about like a happy sparrow. Her 
father gave her a bright fifty-cent piece. The 
admission was only ten cents, and she would 
have money for ice-cream. 

Her friend Ethel called early, and they 
joined other girls near the hall, and as they 
went up to buy the tickets Molly reached in 

her pocket. She felt about nervously. ‘‘Why, 
I surely took my money, didn’t I?’ she 
cried; but Ethel could give her little hope 
when, turning up her friend’s dress, she saw 
one pink finger sticking through the hole in the 
pocket. 

“Oh, I forgot to mend my pocket!’’ she 
cried, in dismay. ‘‘And now there isn’t time 
to go back—and I’d be ashamed to ask papa 
again. What shall I do?’’ 

What she did do was to sit down on a bench 
and hide her face in her little red jacket, for 
big girl, and the tears 
would come. Just then her teacher came 
along, and seeing the trouble, said, ‘* Never 
mind, Molly, I will take you along, and you 
can tell papa all about it when you get home.’’ 

Molly did not like this way very much, but 
there seemed to be no other way ; but the after- 
noon had grown suddenly out of tune. She 
was still disappointed, although Ethel gener- 
ously shared her ice-cream money. 

The day which had begun so well seemed to 
go upside down, and Molly was glad when 
the time came to go home. She had thought 
of a great many things—of how her mother 
mended and worked for herself and the boys, 
and how seldom she had been asked to help in 
any way. She determined to do the right 
thing always after this. 

When she came home her father and mother 
were eager to hear about the fair, but Molly 
passed them with her head hung down, and 
went directly to her room, and found needle 
and thread and sewed the rip in her pocket. 
Then she came down to show her mother. 

Her father laughed, but mother put her arms 
round Molly. ‘‘It was too bad, little girl; it 
spoiled your day, and I hope you will learn 
by this lesson. But you did not lose the money 
out of the hole; you left it at home on the 
mantel. Nevertheless I still think ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine,’ don’t you?’’ 
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WE WANT YOUNG MEN | 


to learn telegraphy at our school. Big demand 
for operators. uaranteed. Ex- 


Good psitions 
penses very low Catalog, ex 


~ all, free. 
IDGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., Valparaiso, Ind. 





Our big Poultry beok tells howtomakeit. How’ 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 
illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
poultry farm in the world. Tells how to start 
small and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders, lailed for 4 cents. 


¥. FOY, Box 71, Des Moines, Iowa. *7 




















Sample 
card con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 





any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 





‘+ Earned by my graduates in Sign 
Painting ‘and Show Card Letter- 
. 1 give practical, personal 
instruction by mail and guarantee 
your success. Only field not 
overworked. Easy terms. 
Large Catalogue FREE. 
Chas. J. Strong, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering, 
it. 45, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 


CLASS PINS site 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
———— 


= Made to order in any style or ma- 


























terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and @ 
showing any . 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 
D Sil; Plate, $1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz, Sample 25. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated @ 
catalogue—shows new styles in goldand 
silver, Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- @ 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
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prices. Special designs and estimates free. LY 


Bros. Co,,21C South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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POWDER 


‘Osi ; 

Agsitive Relief =D 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, “* 4 /:tt/e 
higher in = perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

Ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 
Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 
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CRIED EASILY 
NERVOUS WOMAN STOPPED COFFEE AND QUIT 
OTHER THINGS. 

No better practical proof that coffee is a drug 
ean be required than to note how the nerves be- 
come unstrung in women who habitually drink it. 

The stomach, too, rebels at being continually 
drugged with coffee and tea—they both contain 
the drug—caffeine. Ask your doctor. 

An Ia. woman tells the old story thus: 

“Thad used coffee for six years and was troubled 
with headaches, nervousness and dizziness. In 
the morning upon rising I used to belch up a sour 
fluid, regularly. 

“Often I got so nervous and miserable I would 
ery without the least reason, and I noticed my 
eyesight was getting poor. 

“ After using Postum a while, I observed the 
headaches left me and soon the belching of sour 
fluid stopped (water brash from dyspepsia). I feel 
decidedly different now, and I am convinced that 
it is because I stopped coffee and began to use 
Postum. I can see better now, my eyes ¢ 
stronger. 

“A friend of mine did not like Postum but when 
I told her to make it like it said on the package, 
she liked it all right.””, Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Always boil Postum well and 
it will surprise you. 

Read the little book, ‘“‘ The Road to Wellville”’ 
in pkgs. “ There’s a reason.” 
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to $20 a Week 


by getting orders for our famous 
Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Ex- 
tracts and Spices. Handsome pres- 
ents or coupons with every pur- 
chase; charges paid. For full par- 
ticulars about this “ad” address 

The Great American Tea Co., 
Y-31 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 
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Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 73 Hudson St., N. ¥. 
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apanese in San Francisco.—The Presi- 

dent transmitted to Congress, December 
18th, Secretary Metcalf’s report of his investi- 
| gation of the treatment of Japanese in San 
Francisco, and accompanied it with a brief 
message in which he directed attention to the 
small number of Japanese children attending 
the public schools in that city, and to the impos- 
| sibility of their attending the Oriental school | 
| because their homes are so widely scattered. 
He expressed the hope that, as a matter of 
comity, the citizens of San Francisco would 
not deprive these children of a chance to be 
educated. The rights of the Japanese will be 
legally determined by a test case, in which a 
Japanese boy of 10, whose father is a taxpayer, 
|is the complainant. . 





} 





everal Special Messages were sent to 

Congress by the President before the holi- 
day recess. In one he urzed that full rights of 
American citizenship be given to the people of 
in another he made a detailed 
| report of conditions on the Isthmus of Panama 
| and the progress made in the construction of the 
canal; in a third he recommended a reform in | 
the public land laws; in a fourth he urged a | 
change in the system of promotion in the navy, | 
so that officers may be advanced to the higher | 
|grades at an earlier age; and in a fifth he) 
|explained and defended the recent discharge of | 
| three negro companies of the 25th Infantry. | 


= 





rance and the Churches.—The first 
Sunday after the separation law went into | 
effect passed quietly in Paris, but there were 
| some disturbances in the provinces. In Rome 
| there was a riotous demonstration of sympathi- 
| zers with France, and a strong military force 
was required to guard the streets leading to 
the Vatican. There was an impressive demon- 
stration of Catholics in Paris, December 17th, 
when the venerable Cardinal Richard vacated 
the episcopal palace. 
® 
he German Reichstag was dissolved 
December 13th, as a result of its rejection of 
a supplementary budget for Southwest Africa, 
the granting of which had been strongly urged 
by the government. The vote was close, 178 





| the Clerical or Center party, which had been 
| the most influential element in the government 
| majority, voted against the appropriation, and 
| was aided by the Socialists and the Poles. 
The adverse vote was occasioned in part by 
dissatisfaction with the colonial policy of the 
government and in part by resentment felt in 
the Reichstag toward the direct interference of 
|the Emperor in pressing the appropriation. 
| New elections have been ordered for January 
25th. 





Ce) 


Yi’ English Education Question.— 
The House of Commons, December 12th, | 
by a vote of 416 to 107, rejected all the amend- 
| ments of the House of Lords to the education 
| bill. The Irish members voted with the govern- 
|/ment. December 14th the House of Lords, 
sitting as a law court, reversed the decision 
| given last August by the high court of appeal 
|in what is known as the West Riding case. 
|The lower tribunal had decided that the local 
| authorities were not obliged to pay for religious 
|education in denominational schools. This 
| decision, if it had been sustained by the 
| House of Lords, would have made the existing 
| law practically of no effect, since the levy of 
|rates for the payment of religious instruction 
would have been illegal. The decision of the 
House of Lords is that the county councils are 
bound to pay for the whole curriculum, religious 
as well as secular. a 


OOOO OOOO... a aR Og 


implified Spelling, in the forms intro- 

duced by the President’s order to the public 
printer during the recess of Congress, did not 
find favor in the House of Representatives, 
which passed a resolution, December 13th, 
directing the government printer to adhere to 
the standard of orthography generally accepted 
in dictionaries of the English language. The 
President thereupon rescinded his previous 
order for the use of simplified spelling in public 
documents. 


& 





orocco.—The Senate, December 12th, 
| ratified the Algeciras treaty concerning 
| Morocco, and at the same time adopted a reso- 
| lution declaring that the participation of the 
| United States in the Algeciras conference was | 
for the. sole purpose of protecting American 
| citizens and promoting peace, and with no in- | 
| tention of departing from the traditional policy 
of the United States, which forbids any share | 
in the settlement of purely European questions. | 





ational Finances.—The report to Con- 

gress by Mr. Shaw, Secretary of the 
Treasury, showed a surplus for the last fiscal 
year of $25,669,322, and an estimated surplus 
for the current year of $58,000,000. The re- | 
ceipts both from customs and from internal | 
taxes were much larger than in 1905, 
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bookkeepers and stenographers. 
is secured. Wri 


until 


position le 


Kalamazoo, 


BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Any one can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 
char, tuition 


o ge 
te to-day for particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
547 Institute Building, 





Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 









Wood Rollers. 
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towust (CUSTOM-MADE) 


Prices 
“| #95) ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


« are never filled from stock, but always made to 
the measure of t lists in 


Orders for WORCESTER IMPROVED 





Swellings, Ulcers, etc. Lowest Prices 


Are, How Relieved, etc. 


WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKI 
Manufacturers, 58 Front Street, Worces' 


each y sp 
toleving Varicose Veins, Weak Kne 
Weak Joints, Swollen 


es, 
Weak Ankles, Leg 
in . 8. 


Write now for self-measurement directions 
and Vree Booklet telling what Varicose Veins 


NG & TRUSS CO., 
iter, Mass. 


the U. 





Tin Rollers. 
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EB. L. 


C lif i 
No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 


Chicago to California. 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in eyery berth— all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants. 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telling about California, to 


Both as to scenery and train 


via 


LOMAX, G. P.A., 
Omaha, Neb. 
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For Patriotic Celebrations. 








Acrostic 


for Washington’s 











Birthday. 


T= consists of sixteen letters which, properly combined, spell the name of George 


Washington. 


Each letter, 514 inches high, is printed in red on strong white 


stock, and may be attached to the clothing of the pupil who takes part in the exercise. 


The recitations for the Acrostic are included with the letters. 


Price 15c., post-paid. 


Building of the Red, White and Blue. 
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the flag, as it stands to-day, is 
tion, and has a strong undercurrent 
bration of Washington’s Birthday 
constructed is strong and durable. 


previously with pegs to receive the different sections. 
original stars and stripes is hung in place with appropriate recitations, and then 
the other stars in their proper order, with equaliy appropriate recitations, until 


Epes patriotic exercise, which is new this 
season, is of more than ordinary merit. The 
exercise, in which forty-eight boys and girls (or 
less) can take part, has as its central feature a 
Separable Flag. This flag, measuring 24x 36 
inches when ‘‘ built up,’’ consists of field, stars 
and stripes, printed on separate pieces of fine 
bristol stock in their proper color, perforated and 
ready to hang in place. 

The flag is built, in the presence of the audience, 
upon a wooden background which has been fitted 
Each of the thirteen 


complete. This exercise contains much instruc- 
of patriotism. Especially desirable for the cele- 
and Flag Day. The material of which the flag is 
Price for complete materials, directions and reci- 


tations 40c., post-paid; or by express, charges paid by the receiver, 25c. 


Selections for Lincoln’s Birthday. 


apn exercise has been prepared in response to an urgent 
demand from all sections of the country. 


a whole is adapted for the older 


some portions which may be shared by young children. 
order for this exercise should be sent immediately, that ade- 
quate preparation may be made before the date of Lincoln’s 
Prices: 


Birthday, February 12th. 
I5c.; 10 copies 25c., all post-paid. 








The exercise as 
pupils, although there are 5 
Your 


sample copy 4c.; 5 copies 




















Badges for Either Washington’s or Lincoln’s Birthday. 


These are printed in colors on linen stock, and may be pinned to the clothing of 


the school children. 


Prices: 25 Badges 6c.; 50 Badges 8c.; 100 Badges 12c. 
kkkkkk PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. kkkkkk 
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COLLECT STAMPS for AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 

Large 1907 Price-List and 2 Unused French 

Pictorial S FREE if this p and yt oe eg 156 | 
e 


tame 
foreign, all different, 10c.; Poc bum, 5¢e.; 1,000 











tne 


inges, 5c. ; roval sheets also sent. 50% commission. 
SEW ENGLAND! STP GO. 41 Waeskineton Bde, Boston Maas. 










BOOK ON DOGS, FREE! 


Gives home treatment for ‘ 
dogs when sick or well. 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 164 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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“Wlectric Steel” in Germany.— The 
Heroult electric process for the production 
| of steel is now in practical operation at Rem- 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE | scheid Haston in Germany, and it is reported 


offers the ambitious young man exceptional oppor- 
tunities. Education is the a that points 
the way on the road to success. There is a simple, 
unique way. to prepare yourself for entrance to 
Resident Engineering Schools without losing a 
moment of time from your present work. 
show you how at our expense. Write us, mention- 
ing this advertisement, and receive F our 200-p. 
andbook describing our 60 courses in all branches 
ENGINEERING. Write to-day—you lose by delay. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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Let us 








On Your SKates 





Spalding Tubular 
Racing Skates. $6 
Per Pair 


Used in all his races bf Morris Wood, Amateur Speed | 


America, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1 
Tubular steel construction. 
joints, strong and 
lade—14 
when ordering. 


Skating Champion 


light weight. Brazed 








need a pair 


Extremely light in weight. 


ly far down. Very ligt 
best quality throughout. 


— No. 337, $5.00. 





Find this Trade-Mark to the liquid metal. The oven has a capacity 


And you are sure you have the best. | heated by a current of 100 volts. 


durable. Made in two lengths of 
and 15% inches. Mention size of shoe worn 


And to fit you out properiy you 
o 

Spalding “ Expert” Racing Shoes. 

Leather 


very soft and easy. Lacing extreme- 
it sole and 





Per Pair, 
If You Play Hockey You_Want to Wear 
Spalding Tubular Steel Hockey Sk 


Strongest in_Construction Yet Lightest 
in Weight. Per Pair #5.00. 114 
nches. from you. And for Hoc the 


i . h need 
Spalding “Special” Skating Shoes, No. 550 $0°00 per pair. 











Complete Catalogue Mailed Upon Application. 
A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS., 
Mail Order Dept. 
126 Nassau St,, New York City. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Pure Food— 
Good Old Ralston 


It Has Stood the Test. 

Men and women eat Ralston Health 
Food to-day because it was healthful 
and good when they ate it as children. 

RALSTON is the s/andard food— 
not a fad or fancy. It has a body—a 
weight. 14 lbs. for 15 cents—when 
ready to serve—5o dishes. 

It is made from the rich wheat hearts of 
selected, fully ripened grain — rich in glu- 
ten. It's the ideai food for growing children. 
It is full of the brain-building, muscle-form- 
ing elements —it fills an actual need of 
the physical organism. 

RALSTON retains the natural nut-brown 
color of the grain. 

Ask for RALSTON this time—and znsist 
on getting it. If it doesn’t please you, the 
grocer will give you your money back. 

No other breakfast food is 
as staple as RALSTON—no 
other has the body—or the 
weight—no other is “just as 


TRY PURINA WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR. For Sale 
by All GOOD Grocers. 

Get the checkerboard 
sack—and you get the dest. 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS. 

“Where Purity is Paramount” 
St. Louis,Mo.,Portland,Ore., Tillsonbu: 




















For _ cuts, wounds and bruises, 
PONDS’S EXTRACT has 
proved its value in thousands 
of cases. 

Every home should have a 
bottle of POND’S EXTRACT 
within instant reach, to provide 
against the accidents so sure 
to occur in every family. 


Ghe Standard 
for 60 Years 


Refuse substitutes. Ordi- 
nary witch hazel has not 
the strength, purity or 
healing er which 
have ma NDS EX- 
TRACT famous. 
Interesting booklet, ‘*First Aid to 

the Injured’’ free if you write 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
Dept. 19 78 Hudson 8t., New York, 





























that the steel produced is much superior in 
many ways to that made by older methods. | 
Steel of great purity and homogeneous quality 
is made from ordinary scrap -iron rubbish, 
melted, and then subjected to the action of an | 
electric oven, in which the necessary carbon, 
manganese, nickel and other substances required 
to produce steel of various qualities are added 


of from one and one-half to two tons, and is 
The new 
steel is said to be stronger and more resistant to | 
wear and tear than the old-fashioned crucible 
steel. - 


urious Method of Mining.—The in- 

creasing depth to which it is necessary to 
go in following the vein of kaolin, or potter’s 
clay, mined near the Housatonic River in 
Connecticut, recently caused the introduction of 
a novel method of mining. Wells from 50 to 
| nearly 200 feet in depth are driven, and two 
| pipes, the outer four inches and the inner two 
|inches in diameter, are introduced. Water at 
;@ pressure of 40 pounds per square inch is 
forced down through the smaller pipe, and rises 
through the larger one, bringing with it about 
| five per cent. of solid matter, of which 75 per 
| cent. is pure kaolin. 


& 


| bes Origin of Gunpowder.—The Chinese 
have long been credited with the invention 
of gunpowder, but Prof. E. O. Von Lippmann 
of Halle has collected evidence to indicate that 
this is a mistake, and that the Arabians did 
| not, as commonly stated, introduce gunpowder 
into Europe during the 8th and 9th centuries. 
Professor Von Lippmann believes that the 
manufacture of the first gunpowder was based 
upon the ‘‘ Fire-book’’ of Marcus Grecus, which 
appeared in Constantinople about the middle 
of the 13th century. This was the source from 
which Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas derived their knowledge of 
gunpowder. The first use of gunpowder to 
drive projectiles is ascribed to a monk, Berthold 
Schwarz, whose discovery was made acciden- 
tally while preparing the mixture for medicinal 
purposes, ® 





Ep Colossus of Telescopes.—A citizen 
of Los Angeles, California, has recently | 
given $45,000 for the construction of a 100-inch | 
reflecting telescope, to be used by the Carnegie | 
Solar Observatory on Mount Wilson. The glass | 
disk from which the mirror will be formed has | 
already been ordered at St. Gobain in France, | 
but it is expected that about four years will be | 
spent in making the disk and afterward grind- | 
ing and figuring it. Prof. George E. Hale, the | 
director of the Solar Observatory, thinks that | 
no insuperable difficulty is likely to be encoun- 
tered in the making and mounting of this | 
enormous instrument, which, in light-gathering 
power, will immensely exceed all other tele- 
scopes now in existence. The mirror for the 
60-inch reflecting telescope now being con- 
structed for the same observatory is nearly | 
completed. " | 
| 


& 


 aeapae geen in Italy.—Even the Italians, it | 
is said, are not generally aware that impor- | 
tant petroleum deposits have been discovered | 
in their country, in the Apennines near | 
Piacenza. The discovery was made about 1893, 
and four years ago a second syndicate of French 
capitalists was formed to develop the field. 
About 95 wells are now in operation, but 70 of 
them are already nearly exhausted, and new 
ones are being bored. The production in 1905 
reached 13,200,000 pounds, and it is thought 
that for 1906 it will be about 22,000,000 pounds. 
The wells reach a maximum depth of 1,300 
feet, but engineers say that by deepening, those 
which have nearly ceased flowing may be made 
to yield again. An interesting feature in the 
working of these wells is the use of a central 
motor, which, by means of cables, pumps all 
the wells. a 

acts about Building-Stone.—Almost 

everybody knows the rule of the masons 
that stone used in building should be so placed 
that it will lie as it lay in its natural bed when 
quarried. But Mr. Francis W. Hoyt, in the 
Engineering News, says that this familiar 
rule is not always to be depended upon, and 
needs in many cases to be supplemented with 
other precautions. There are three planes of 
fracture known to quarrymen. The ‘‘rift’’ is 
the direction in which the stone splits most 
easily ; the ‘‘grain’’ that which is next easiest ; 
the ‘‘head’’ that which offers the greatest re- 
sistance. In a paving-block the two sides 
represent the rift fracture, the top and bottom 
the grain, and the ends the head. But ina 
quarry the natural bed is sometimes consider- 
ably inclined to the plane of the rift; hence the 
imperfection of the ordinary rule for placing 
the stone in building. 








| back if not satisfied. 


CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func- 
tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 
scalp, from infancy to age. [Ad¢. 








STAM 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
guay,Paraguay.Peru,Japan, 1 0 
Mexico,Cuba,Philippines,etc., & Album, C 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St.Louis, Mo. 


GET THE BEE FEVER. 


Hundreds glad they gotit. Write for amateur’s story 
of his first season’s fever rearing bees. It’s free. He 
found money in it. Sample copy GLEANINGS IN 

EE CULTURE free also. (6 mo. trial 25c.) Money 
The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


Men” LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


on our railroad wire and the railroad 
company will give youa good job, a pass 
to it, and then refund to you the tuition 
you have paid us. Expenses low. Work 
Jor board if you wish. Forty 
page catalogue free on request. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 
= OF TELEGRAPHRY, 
Janesville, || Wisconsin. 


is THIS the tetter 
of YOUR tine? 






















PAGE 
Accountants 
Advertisement Writers 17 
Architects 15 
Artists 4 
All Pencil Users 1-32 











No matter what you do, there’s 
a right Lead Pencil for your work. 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide describes it by 
name and number so you can get it 
anywhere. The Guide isalphabetically 
indexed by vocations. Find your page 
and your pencil is before you. The 
book is free. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


Dert. 4 0 Josern Dizon Ceucise Co., Jersey Cry, W. J. 





A delicious, refreshing 
and nourishing beverage, 
served either hot or cold. It is 
the ideal luncheon for the busy 
business man, a satisfying drink 
for the fatigued woman shopper. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is both 
a natural drink and a natural 
food. It is better than 
coffee or chocolate, for it gives 
positive nourishment without 
harmful reaction. 

At all druggists. Quick to 
serve. Easy to digest. 

Ask for Horlick’s Others are 

imitations. 
The food for all ages. 


tea, 





have stood the test for over 50 years, 
andare stillinthe lead, Their absolute 
certainty of growth, their uncommonly 
large yields of delicious vegetables and 
beautiful flowers, make them the most 
reliable and the most popular every- 
where. Sold by all dealers. 1907 

Seed Annual free on request. 

D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 




















room for five toes. 


FDUCATOR. 





The wrong way 
discomfort 
pinched toes 


HOE @) 


on the soles 
















wearing Soles. 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are 

Comfortably, Taste- 
fully and Economically Shod. 





“Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 


THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. 


Best 
The shoe in every respect is as perfectly 


made as forty years’ experience can produce. 


5 to 8, $1.50 


- - - 8% to 11, $1.75 
- - - 114 to 2, $2.25 
- - - 2%to 6, $2.50 
- - - 24to 7, $4.00 
- - - 1 to 5, $2.50 
‘'s - - 6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 


By mail 25 cents extra. 
RUBBERS TO FIT ALL SIZES. 


Send for our new catalog ‘‘“FAMILY FOoOTWEAR’’—just out. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gj) 


18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 























It is adjusted to all kinds of work from 
perfect working of all its parts. 


—— and consequent popularity. 
ast a lifetime and to do every 
kind of work with the utmost 
ease and “finish.” 
Ask any owner of a New Home, ask 
your dealer or ask us. Full 
information free. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 
Orange, Mass. 

















The instant the operator's hand starts the 


NEW HOME 


SEWING MACHINE 
its wonderful ease in running and action is apparent. 
to heaviest fabrics, and every stitch emphasizes the 


More than a quarter- 
century has brought the New Home remarkable im- 













the sheerest 


It is built to 












































THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 


se ription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mi ass., as second- class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all acmoue pages each week are a gift to 
the subscriber: 


New og r iaascene may begin at any time during | 
the 

Money re Re newals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for re newals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent _by 
mail, should be by Post-( Ohiece Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order: When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is seut. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 





PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 


LTHOUGH the new method of treating | 
consumption by open air and full 
feeding, which has become of late 
so general, has accomplished 
wonders in the way of curing, or 
at least of arresting the progress 
of the disease, it is destined to be 
productive of still greater good 
to the race in preventing this 
terrible scourge. The belief that tuberculosis 
can be inherited has been generally abandoned, 
but the fact remains that the child of tuberculous 
parents is in danger. He may not acquire the 
disease by direct heredity, but he often has a 
legacy of weakened resisting power which pre- 
disposes him to the attacks of any infectious | 
disease ; and as he is peculiarly exposed to tuber- 
culosis in the home where the malady prevails, it 
is no wonder that he sooner or later acquires it. 

That he may be saved from this fate demands | 
the coéperation of two persons—himself and the 
person who is already a sufferer. The sick person 
must use the greatest care to destroy the ex- | 
pectorated matter, and also to prevent contami- | 
nating the air by a bacillus-laden spray when he | 
coughs. The sputum should be deposited in a 
special receptacle—a paper napkin which can be 
immediately burned, or a cardboard box which 
can be used a number of times and then thrown 
into the fire. 

When coughing he should hold a handkerchief 
before the face, and in speaking he should never 
stand very close to the person addressed. The 
sufferer should never kiss any one, and in receiving 
a kiss should offer the cheek or the forehead. 

Napkins and handkerchiefs used by him should 
not go into the common wash, and for additional 
safety they had better be of paper and be burned 
after use. 

The person who has not yet the disease, but | 
who is predisposed thereto, should follow the 
same rules as one who is being treated for the 
actual disease, although perhaps less rigorously. | 
He should sleep in the open air, or at least by an 
open window, and should be outdoors as much 
as possible during the day. The hours of study 
should. be short,—never at night,—and the time 
spent in school cut down as far as possible. 

The food should be very nourishing, with plenty 
of butter, salad oil, and other digestible fats, and 
a glass of milk should be taken in the middle of 
the morning and of the afternoon and shortly 
before bedtime. The source of the milk should 
be known, for that from a diseased cow may be 
itself the carrier of tuberculous germs. Fatigue 
should be avoided and the hours of sleep long. 

If a child has adenoid growths they should be re- 
moved, and deep breathing taught until it becomes 
a habit. Bathing or sponging with cool or cold 
water should be a daily morning habit. In short, 
everything should be done to strengthen the | 
natural powers of resistance, and to build up a | 
good constitution. 
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A GREAT GULF STORM. | 


TS indeed are those storms which attain | 
names for themselves. It is only their record | 
of awful destruction which makes memorable the 
“Portland’s gale,” the “great September gale,” 
the “Sea Island gale,’”’ the “Alpena’s gale” and 
the “gale of May 18th” on the Great Lakes. 

No body of water has a greater number of | 
famous storms in its history than that which | 
washes the southern coast of the United States. | 
The Galveston gale is still fresh in the memory 
of all, but among those who dwell near the 
Gulf the hurricane which destroyed Last Island | 
is the one which the older inhabitants most often | 
recall. 

The storm burst upon Last Island fifty years 
ago. Isle Derniere, as the French called it, is 
situated at the mouth of Caillou Bay. It was 
then one of the most popular summer resorts in 
southern Louisiana. Great hotels and many 
cottages housed a merry crowd, which danced 
and fished and bathed through all the hot months. 

On a night in August, in 1856, the largest hotel 
on the island was thronged with the gayest of the 
summer people, for a grand dance. The wind | 
had turned into the storm quarter and was blow- | 
ing heavily, but no one paid much heed to it. Never | 
in its history had Last Island been submerged, | 
and the gigantic trees on it seemed to give a| 
guarantee against any storm. 

Hour after hour the dance went on, and hour 
after hour the wind rose, drove the waters higher | 
and higher on the beach, roared louder and louder, 
drowning out the noise of the fiddles and filling | 
the dancers with that -gay exhilaration which a| 


| 
| 
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feeling of safety in a storm arouses. Suddenly 
this feeling of safety turned toalarm. The waters 
had risen until they completely covered the island. 
The waves were sucking and beating at the sand 
round the foundation posts. 

One by one the near-by cottages went. Wreckage 
began to beat against the hotel. Panic in its wildest 
form ensued, but it was a hopeless panic, for there 
was no spot on the island above the waters except 
the roofs of the tottering hotel. 

In the midst of that wild storm a deed of the 
greatest heroism was performed. Many of those 
on the island had been carried there by the little 
steamer Star. In the face of disaster the captain 





of the steamer set out from the mainland to the | 


rescue. To those who tried to restrain him he 
declared that he would not live and know that he 
had abandoned to their death those whom he had 
carried out. Sheltered by the island, he made his 
way to his landing. Disaster had already befallen, 
but he rescued nearly two hundred of those for 


whom there had seemed no hope, and in the end | 


came safely back to land. 

When morning broke there was no life left on 
Last Island. Every trace of human occupancy 
had been swept to sea, every tree had been up- 
rooted and borne away. Only the white sand, 
unsearred, marked the place where hundreds of 
merry people had danced in fancied security a 


| few hours before. 
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IN LINE. 


he members of the Johnson family had a singu- 
larly dispassionate way of speaking of one 


| another, but they were all on amicable terms. 
“My wife wanted me to tell you she’d had a} 


letter from Chicago,” said Mr. Gregg, after deliv- 
ering a package of newspapers to } liss Aurena 
Johnson. “Your brother Philander’s married.’ 

“T guess *tisn’ t Philander. She means E mery, 
most likely,” said Miss Aurena, after a mome nt’s 
reflection. “You know there’s two of ’em in 






i ape 
‘DZ 


“Fea,’ 
I’m sur 

“W ell, it may be,” said Miss Johnson. “Ihaven’t 
heard direct ‘from either of ’em for more’n two 
eens; it’s my fault, for I’m no hand to write— 
nut they aren’t, either. But I always felt that 
Philander would be the one to die, and Emery the 
one to marry, according to their natures.” 

“It’s Philander,” persisted Mr. 
married a widow—twice bereaved, she’s been.” 

“Oh, well, that may be Philander,” said Miss 
Aurena, with less doubt in her voice. “That 
— a good deal more likely than I thought at 

rst.’ 


’ said Mr. Gregg, “but she said Philander, 
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MONOTONOUS SCENERY. 


} M*: Grimes, the landlady, was trying to find 


out the nature of her new boarder’s occupa- 


He told her that he was not. Then she suggested 
that possibly he was a salesman. 


“No, I’m not a salesman, exactly.” 

“Travelling man?” 

“Yes, I am a sort of travelling man.” 

“Make regular trips, I suppose ?’ 

“Well, regular. 

“Well, I should think you ’d like that. 
some variety about it. 

“There isn’t much variety about my 
th re —— through the same territory.’ 

_ ‘ae ind o’ tiresome, does it?” 


There’s 


trips. 


Sti i if business is good, and you make plenty 
of sale 

“But I don’t make any sales. The fact is, Mrs. 
Grimes, I am a conductor.” 

“A conductor? On what railroad?” 

“I’m the conductor of an elevator in 
—e store.” 

“Oh!” 


*® © 


THE SEXTON’S BAROMETER. 


hen anybody asks Abel Hicks, sexton of the 

Bushby Orthodox meeting-house, what he 
thinks about the probabilities for fair weather, 
Mr. Hicks gives his opinion with the air of one 
having authority. 


“When I took my old bell-rope in hand last 
night to ring her for the Christian Endeavorers,” 
Mr. Hicks will say on occasion, “‘slre’s squnehed 
up dry as an old bone. You no need to carry jour 
umbrellas to-day, unless you want ’em for looks 

But there are other times when Mr. Hicks 
shakes his head at the hopeful leaders of a picnic 
party. 

“Better pow to stay nigh shelter to-day 8o’s 
you can ge under cover,” he ee firmly. Shere 
wa’n’t a mite o’ give to my old bell- -rope till yes- 
terday, but_last night she 8 most as mist as a 
sponge, all kind o’ stringy an’ spodgy. I tell ye, 
I should put off that en erprise 0’ yours till next 
week. The roads’ll be prime after the two days’ 
| rain that’s coming to us. 


& & 
HE KNEW. 


he pretty teacher was trying to explain the 
difference between‘ good conduct and bad. 
“Good actions,” she explained, “are the lovely 
flowers. Bad ones are the weeds. Now can any 
little boy or girl tell me the difference between 


flowers and weeds? What are flowers? What | 


are weeds?” 


“Weeds,” said Walter, who had been struggling 
with the sorrel in his mother’s garden, “are the 
| plants that ,want to grow, and flowers are the ones 
that don’t.’ 

a & 


GUARDING AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


Oo” way to avoid trouble is to make it impos- 
sible before it appears. On the day of the 
Sunday-school picnic the trolley-car stopped to 
take on a bright-eyed, middle-aged woman with 
six hatless boys. 

“Yes, we’re going to the picnic,” she chirped, in 
response to the conductor’s query, “but you won't 
have to sto P. to pick up any lost head-gear. 

“I’m perfectly willing to take six boys; but there 
isn’t —7 enough to tempt me to look after six 
boys and six hats.” 


MISLAID THE PUDDING. 


inner was late—but when the mistress started 
to make a mild remonstrance the new maid 
was on time with her excuse. 

“Sure,” she said, with an irresistible Irish smile, 
as she placed the soup on the table, “sure, I mis- 
| laid the pudding, and there I was hunting the 
house for it, and where would it be afther all but 
in the oven!” 


ih 


Gregg. “He's 
e | 


First she asked him if he was in business. | 





I s’pose she heard through Ellen’s | 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adr. 





STAMPS. 125 var.rare ZANZIBAR, CHINA, JPL. oe. ‘oe. $ 


s 6 Corea,8c. Est. 1881. E. A. Dresser 
chanical Drawing, 


B Y M A | L Illustrating, English, 
be grein a gS ie eae onmanshi ,Arithmetic, 


Business Forms, etc. MONEY BACK hot satisfied. 
28 Colleges in 16 States; 17 years’ tA 0, 
students. Indorsed by business men, For “Catalog 
H.S.” on Home Study, or “Catalog C” on Attending 
College, write Draug! non ’s Bus.C olle ef 0. Nash- 
yille, | Tenn.; St. “> 0.3 falgign. N. 4 Dallas, 
Tex.; Atlanta, Ga., or bvacsbalie, Ind.— 


Atvord'’s 


OLD VIRGINIA 








Law, Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand, Me- 


























An Honor to the Guests 


It makes ordinary servings into “occasions.” Right from 
the home of Southern hospitality. The prized recipe of gen- 
erations of good cooks, but its chief charm is its thoroughly 
distinct flavor and appetizing power. No other relish tastes 
like it, because it is unique in di a 





8 Prep 


Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish 


Mas grown into great popularity under the scrupulous care of Mrs. EL Alvord. 


For Roasts, Fish, Game, Salads, Sandwiches, Soups, 
Oysters, it is beyond description in its piquant 
flavor, and it's the charm of Chafing-Dish Soreads. 

It gives appetite and zest to any repast. Served with 
hot or cold dishes. The base of this unique Relish is } 
the famous “Ye Country Gentleman” Sugar Corn, grown 
on the company’s vast farms at Onarga, Illinois, where | 
successive planting brings the corn to perfection for each } 
day's preserving with every ear at the climax of luscious- | 
ness. If you have eaten “Ye Country Gentleman” 
Corn, no other word is needed concerning the excellence 
of its other ingredients—the very choicest. And then—the 
blending that gives it “That Indescribable Flavor!” 
You will never forget the taste of Alvord’s Old Virginia 
Corn Relish. It becomes a permanent part of the serv- 
ing in the homes of those who appreciate its rare quality 
and piquancy.- Served by the finest 
hotels, sold by best dealers. Have you 
had it on your table? 

Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 
Ls —— History of a Famous Recipe” tells how this 
ble Relish originated, when generous 
nerve hospitality kept open a sagen 
many novel and valuable recipe: together with 
Suggestions for serving the relish, We will nil 
the booklet on requ:st without charge, and 
you the name of a dealer in your city who sells 
Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish. 


JHE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY 
aso High-Grade Corn in the World 


Onarga, Wlinois 
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SHIRT-WAISTS. 


Spring Styles, 98c. to $4.98 


Most remarkable is the way our Shirt-Waist 
Department has leaped into popular favor. This 
s because we are offering the prettiest and most 
oo ome ready- mete Shirt-W aists at ———_ 

ces. Our_Waists are made of Law 
batiste, Silk and Net, handsomely trimmed with 
fine lace and embroidery. 


Waist No. pes. 
White Lawn 
the mptosial 
used for this 
—— waist, the 
ront being com- 
posed of alter- 
nating embroid- 
ered and tucked 
panels joinedto- 
gether by nar- 
row strips of 
lace. The waist 
closes in the 
- each side 

the center 
Gos trimmed 
with clusters of 
fine tucks. The 
sleevesare hand- 
somely trimmed 
to correspond 
with the front. 
Both collar and 
cuffsaremadeof 
bandsof the em- 
Lote ge / trim- 
med with lace. 
Short sleeves. 


Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 
Great Value. 


Price 98c. Postage 10c. 
a e have other styles ranging in price from 98e. 
Also a complete line of Muslin Under- 
w rear. “Ww ens ordering be sure tostate size desired. 
Our new eleven-story building enables us to 
carry an enormous stock, which means the prompt 
filling of all orders. Send us a trial order. You 
have much to gain and nothing to lose. "‘Semember, 

if you are not entirely satisfied. 


Our New White Goods Catalogue I!lustrates : 





Waist 
No. 504 
98c. 











Lawn Shirt-Waists 
Silk Shirt-Waists 
Lace and Net Waists - 

Write to-day for our new White Goods Cata- 
logue, sent free on request. It illustrates over 
60 advance Spring styles of Shirt-Waists and Mus- 
lin Undergarments at most attractive prices. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


Corset Covers . ° - 24 cents to $1.25 
Drawers ° . e - 24 cents to $1.48 
Chemise ‘ ° pe - 39 cents to $1.48 
Night Gowns e e - 49 cents to $1.48 
Underskirts e © - 49 cents to $2.48 


98 cents to $3.48 
2.48 to $3.98 
$3.48 to $4.98 
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Why 
Suffer 
From 
Aching 
Feet? 


The sole of your 
shoe ey deter- 
mines whether you 
shall have foot- 
comfort or torture. 
The average shoe 





. upon which the 
sensitive bottom of the foot must press for many 
hours each day. Soon your feet begin to ache, 
and become continually tired and sore. 


For fifty-four years I have studied the art of 
making shoes, and I want you to know about 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is water-proof, making it 
unnecessary to wear ungeaty rubbers, and best 
of all, the foot rests 4 and with an even pres- 
sure upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the oe —S 99 foot, insuring rest and comfort. 

S, St: 00, -50, $5.00. 
WOME N’S: 3.00, $3.50. 
your dealer hasn’t Sine maiedl us his name and ask 
A. booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Milk-White Floor 


POTLESS and wholesome enough to ‘‘eat-off’’—clear, bright 
woodwork, pots that are spick and span, tins that shine 
like silver. And, everywhere, that fresh, clean purity-smell 


that’s so inviting. 
That’s kitchen cleanliness. 


And that’s what GOLD DUST will accomplish ! 
SOAP makes housework hard work. Let GOLD DUST ease 





the burden. 


There’s none of that weary, torturing grind, when you use 


GOLD 


DUST 


It searches out dirt, grease, germs and impurities in every crack and 


cranny, cleanses and purifies wherever and whatever it touches — and 
injures nothing. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 


or other foreign ingredient 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, scrubbing floors, 
cleaning woodwork, oil 
cloth, silverware and tin- 
ware, polishing brasswork, 
cleaning bath room pipes, 
refrigerators, etc., softening 
hard water and making the 
finest soft soap. 


Made by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company—Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 


needed with GOLD DUST 


“4let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work’’¢ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Ill 


Inspected 
J, and Passed 


‘‘Under the Act of Congress of June 30, 1906.”’ 


JANUARY 3, 1907 


é¢ 
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ae we. 


every article of meat and meat food products 

offered for sale in interstate and foreign commerce. 
This is the law of the United States. Its purpose is to 
assure the public that only sound and wholesome meat 
and meat food products may be offered for sale. 

It is a wise law. Its enforcement must be universal 
and uniform. The public is greatly interested in this 
law, and will closely watch its workings and 
its effects. 

You are familiar with the metallic tap- 
tap of the machinist when he inspects the 
wheels of the railway coach; you are fa- 
miliar with the methods employed in the 
inspection of gas meters, street lamps, street 
car indicators, telephones, and many other 
forms of commercial and public activity. We 
should like to make familiar to you just what 


“U.S. Inspected and Passed” means as applied to 


"Leer are the words that must be attached to 







its inspectors, carrying out the provisions of the Act of 
Congress of June 30, 1906. 

Any person who is unable to visit one of the Swift 
packing plants, where we dress and prepare for market 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Poultry, Hams, Bacon, Lard, 
Sausage, and other meat food products, will be cordially 
received at any of the Swift distributing houses—we have 

them in nearly every city in the United States and 

Great Britain—where U.S. Government In- 
spection will be explained and demonstrated. 
You, as a user of Meats, Lard and other 
food supplies, are vitally interested in the pro- 
ducts prepared by Swift & Company. 
We believe that you will, when you see 
how effectively we are carrying out the reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
always mentally associate ‘‘U. S. Inspected” 
and the name of “Swift” with everything that is 
good, wholesome and appetizing in meat and 


Swift & Company, who supply a large propor- “tapers Labelon See meat food products. 
tion of the meats and meat food products con- Our packing plants are always open to the 
sumed in America. public. No passes are required and no introduction is 


There is only one absolutely satisfactory method by 
which you can obtain this familiarity, and that is by see- 
ing the law put to the daily test. 

Swift & Company cordially invite you to visit 
any of their modern packing plants at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul, or Fort 
Worth, and see the United States Government, through 


needed to secure admission. Polite attendants, who will 
cheerfully answer questions and give information, will 
be found in every department. We sincerely wish you 
to know all about Government inspection —wish you to 
know just what it means to you as a consumer—and 
the best way to know is to see it in operation in one of 
Swift & Company’s establishments. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 


By LOUIS F. SWIFT, President 





General View of Swift & Company’s Plant, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, This Plant Covers Forty-Nine Acres of Land 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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A brighter day dawns for the housekeeper. 
Sapolio makes home radiant * It brightens 
the work and the worker + * It always 
‘makes light” of housework 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS SCOURS POLISHES 

















